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The Pioneer and Leader 


@ When the first issue of THE WRITER appeared in 


1887, the editorial purposes of the magazine were thus 





defined: 


To be helpful, interesting, and in- 
structive to all literary workers. 

To give plain and practical hints, 
helps, and suggestions about 
preparing and editing manu- 
script. 

To collect and publish the experi- 
ences, experiments, and observa- 
tions of literary people, for the 


To discuss in a practical way in- 
teresting questions of etymology, 
grammar, rhetoric, or verse- 
making. 

To record the important news of 
the literary world. 

To aid young writers in reaching 
the public by advising them how 
to make their copy salable. 














benefit of all writers. To be of value to the writers of 


To note improved methods and sermons, lectures, letters; to the 
labor-saving devices for literary — student of language; to the lover 
workers. of literature; to all, in brief, 

To print entertaining personal who write for the newspaper, 
articles by and about noted the magazine, or the book-pub- 
literary people. lisher. 


@ After more than four decades of publication, THE 
WRITER continues to be solely and conscientiously de- 
voted to the interests of authors. Independence has been 
the solid foundation of success. No ulterior motives are 
injected into its editorial or advertising pages. We refuse 
all doubtful advertising, including correspondence schools 
of song, scenario, or fiction writing. 


q THE WRITER will continue to succeed in proportion 
to the support which prompts present readers to bring it to 
the attention of others of similar tastes. 


@ Let THE WRITER help you to broaden your powers of 


expression. Broaden the market for your work. 
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Biography at Large 


By Auice Brown 


PERTINENT remarks on a much-discussed subject, by a novelist 
who has long held her place in the front rank of American authors. 


_ period just passing may well be 
remembered as one of multitudinous 
books. For a long time to come, writing 
can hardly be so pervasive, because it is 
already feeling the usual effects of over- 
production and it is unlikely that pub- 
lishers will be able to continue at the same 
pace and themselves survive. Literature, 
coming out in such volume, has fallen 
inevitably into the ways of Big Business. 
It has become standardized, as an im- 
mensely big business has to be, and 
biography, with fiction and poetry, has 
taken on a new complexion. Writing is, 
for the most part, according to formula, 
with one ear to psychoanalysis and an 
anxious deference to all the clichés of 
modern theory. This had to be so, be- 
cause a literature of beauty and distinc- 
tion is a product of the imaginative mind, 
and the truly creative mind is of rare 
occurrence. Thus it follows that, if 
pretty nearly everybody chooses to write, 
there come te be formulated ways of doing 
it, common reservoirs to dip into, and 
accepted methods to learn. What every- 
body wants to do speedily becomes stereo- 
typed. How else could it be, when there 
are never special aptitudes enough to go 
round? Biography, like novels and like 
verse, has been coming in shoals, though it 
is a task which only the few can adequately 
undertake. For it is a very serious, in- 
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deed a sacred sort of task. It deals with 
the great dramatic forces of life, tragedy 
and comedy, the human will in its obedi- 
ence or its perversity; and the human will 
is about the divinest thing we know. And 
sometimes when, like Malvolio, we “think 
nobly of the soul,” we could wish that the 
subtle phenomena of our daily being could 
go on unregistered, hidden from all but 
the few dearest “friends and countrymen” 
who would keep the bonds of intimacy 
inviolate. But biography we must have, 
not only for high companionship (en- 
chanting bedside books!) but to record 


justice and high judgment in public life. 


No man liveth to himself alone; but must 
we, as at present, forswear the tranquillity 
of that secret shrine forever building 
within us, and acquiesce in the certainty 
that it can no longer be adequately de- 
fended? Rheinhardt’s “Life of Eleanora 
Duse” had just cause for its terrifying 
completeness in “Il Fuoco,” where D’An- 
nunzio had shamelessly elaborated the 
story of Madame Duse’s passion for him, 
mingled “with misrepresentations - still 
more terrible.” After the publication of 
D’Annunzio’s book, she “felt suddenly 
naked, and as if all the inquisitive eyes 
of the world had been turned on her.” 
Rheinhardt has done his task beautifully, 
and with him you rush to her defense, 
knowing that here, as in her former loves, 
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she had been moved by the noblest sin- 
cerity. But need the matter have come 
up at all? 

Let us say that we haven’t the imagina- 
tion to write a novel. So, since we have 
to write, shall it be a biography instead? 
A good deal of data is probably accessible 
in older books, and we can do some expert 
digging of our own. We might find some- 
thing hitherto decently withheld. And 
there we are, in full swing, and as some- 
body says of certain popular biographies 
that are actually a rechauffé of starker 
chronicles, the authors not only put their 
intruding feet into human lives, but they 
“romp through them.” Desmond Mac- 
Carthy calls attention to the numbers of 
biographies based on psychological in- 
sight, not verifiable fact. The prescrip- 
tion for writing them is to “read the 
books already written which stick to 
facts, to allow their contents to boil up 
to evaporation point in the imagination, 
and then offer the public the hot steam.” 

There are still masters of the craft. 
Not to go further, there is Mr. Gamaliel 
Bradford. He is just, but of a gentle 
tolerance. Though he smile, it is but 
kindly. Knowing human nature, he knows, 
too, the mirror Hamlet recommended the 
players to hold up to the image human 
nature itself can clearly see. For Mr. 
Bradford’s heart is in the theater also, 
and has long been measuring human life 
against the art that is life “with a dif- 
ference.” He knows what is necessary 
for the exposition of the soul, and what 
may be the more decently withheld. He 
knows we are infinitely pathetic, “such 
stuff as dreams are made of,” “strutting 
our brief hour”—and then away. Scholar- 
ship and a pervasive sympathy: these 
mark the only sort of biographer that 
should be allowed to be at large. Does 
the versatile hack writer, rushing to peer 
and botanize on the graves of dead notabil- 
ities, do it with sympathy, or is he the 
debunker and no more? Debunking (hor- 
rible word!) in the large looks much like 
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village scandal, save that you are not 
boycotted for it: you are paid. And if 
we’re discontented with our own niche in 
life, finding it a little cramped for our 
swollen desires, we take heart, finding so 
many persons no better than they should 
be and that there really weren’t so very 
many “giants in those days.” “And,” 
we say, contentedly closing the book on 
our hero sans halo, sans tail-feathers, 
“he’s no better than I.” Yet to tear a 
life in pieces and put it together again is 
a ticklish job. A biographer needn’t be 
a hero-worshiper, though a breath of 
enthusiasm might be exhilarating now and 
then, and possibly deserved. Authorita- 
tive lives cannot be woven with integrity 
merely out of the shreds and tatters 
picked up on the thorny pathway of 
events: for of these come garments of 
the soul the God who sent us to meet the 
rigors of this wintry world might Himself 
scarce recognize. The master biographer 
will write under the spell of recognizing 
what we tried to do through the chaos 
of what we actually did. What man of 
us knows his own neighbor? How many 
of our friends truly know us? How many 
times have we thought, having sensed the 
cocksure opinion of friend or enemy: “I 
am not thus and so.” The friend exalts 
our generous deed, and we know we did 
it because it was what pleased us best. 
Or the enemy sneers at our lost causes, 
and we know these were the ones we would 
have died for, and the gods—or the 
demons—defeated us. The facts were 
there, but the hidden factor—often too 
impalpable for even our own myopic 
vision—is never evident. When it comes 
to what the gods of our curiosity and 
our worship actually did, out of their 
secret springs of action, I almost wish we 
might never hope to know. Why not be 
condemned to the piquing challenge of 
everlasting wonder? I could even forego 
my bedside book. There would be but a 
sprinkling of biographers then, where now 
is a driving hail. And we should save the 
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best of them for the task, since only a 
brave man, though humble, would under- 
take it. “The hounds of spring” and 
summer and autumn and winter would 
cease tracking down Emily Dickinson’s 
lover,—deplorable sport when she seemed 
to have wrapped up her heart’s secret 
with such exquisite care, to open it herself 
in Paradise. But it had to be snatched 
out and exhibited in all the booths of our 
blaring circus. Wasn’t her poetry a big 
enough legacy? Yet the man—if there 
were that man—who lighted the lamp of 
her cloistered devotion must be ticketed, 
his name writ out fair and large. To 
what end? We don’t know. Genevieve 
Taggard did the detective job with as 
decent a restraint as possible, but perhaps 
the full sheaf of poems is all we ought to 
accept with an easy mind. The late Vic- 
torians were more scrupulous about this 
matter of a defensive personality than we 
are or than the English of today. When 
Michael Field’s very good verse was first 
being read, an American woman in Lon- 
don, hearing of it as the work of two 
women, asked an Englishman of high 
standing who they were. He said: “It’s 
an open secret. I'll tell you if you won’t 
tell. It’s contrary to their wishes to have 
it get into print.” And the secret con- 
tinued to be kept, until now anybody can 
know. Whatever the reason for their 
cloistral shyness, there was something 
decent in respecting it. A reviewer of 
Professor C. H. Herford’s late book on 
Wordsworth says, in reference to the 
poet’s mistress in France and their child, 
that Professor Herford “appears to 
slight the significance of the Annette 
episode in its revelation of the Words- 
worth temperament and its bearings on 
a considerable number of poems which 
reflect his reaction to what . . . he came 
to consider the major tragedy of his 
career. Professor Herford evinces a fine 
delicacy of feeling in dealing with this 
incident, but there are details the public 
has a right to know, and without which 
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no sure judgment can be formed of im- 
portant aspects of Wordsworth’s work.” 
Why has the public a right to know? 
A man’s work belongs to the world to 
which he gave it. His own personality 
does not. In no sense does he belong to 
the world. Rather does the world belong 
to him, to keep his lonely heart warm 
through gratitude and friendly fellowship. 
And if he is very great and has gone so 
far that fellowship can’t follow him, we 
might venture on a little incense-burning 
of fragrant homage. And the literature 
destined to extended life is strong enough 
to stand on its own legs: for “if it be 
not now” in the eye of the world, time 
will sometime justify it without the 
author’s ingenious confidences or the bi- 
ographer’s dexterity in revealing what 
possibly isn’t there. 

What shall we do about it all? Shall 
we refuse to listen at keyholes of the 
mind, keep Peeping Tom away from the 
windows, and make shift with a biography 
decked out in the adulation of purple and 
gold? Shall we treat life itself as a 
super-exquisite social game and concern 
ourselves with the hero’s best nature, 
ignoring the worst? Was an older age 
admirable in censuring Leigh Hunt for 
his biographical slurs on Byron, whose 
friend he was, bound to him by a good 
many substantial favors? Edmund Blun- 
den says of this incident that so disgusted 
the British public and at the same time 
drew every man jack of them to read it: 
“What was it that Leigh Hunt was doing 
apart from the obscured question of his 
obligations to Byron and of the propriety 
of his speaking out or holding his tongue? 
It is clear enough. Byron was not, to 
the imagination of most of England, a 
man; he was a miracle. He was lightning 
and thunder, he was love and beauty . . . 
and of course he was only following the 
Olympian traditions when, in his glorious 
way, he made female loveliness bow at his 
feet. . . . The man who affected to divest 
Byron of his mythological mystery and 
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reveal a soured and slightly tipsy actor 
brooding over the play-bill on which his 
own huge name was followed by others... 
could possess neither the instincts of 
decency nor the faculty of literary ex- 
pression.” Therefore, the implication 
seems to be that Hunt shouldn’t have 
“told,” and the most tolerant of us can 
but wish it had not been Byron’s friend 
who brought the pother about. 

But how far shall we refrain when wit 
and naughtiness lure us on? Shall we 
deny ourselves a sly enjoyment of Hunt’s 
saying that Isaak Walton “looks like a 
pike dressed in broadcloth instead of 
batter?” Or Blunden’s quiet aside about 
Coleridge “in his hours of poetry without 
snuffling?” But to know that Coleridge, 
when he talked metaphysics, boomed along 
about “sumject” and “omject” doesn’t 
surprise us, because his portrait, with the 
mouth slightly open, has an adenoidal 
cast, and those minor eccentricities of 
face and manner do not detract from the 
splendor of his poetry. And Charles 
Lamb’s inimitable comments on friend and 
stranger, flashlights that reveal them for- 
ever—could we wish those things unsaid? 
But they are not such as the larger 
treasons, the betrayals that are no less 
than indecent missiles hurled at a great 
man with the dexterity of mere smartness, 
to egg him off his pedestal. Biography, 
even to approach the impossible truth, 
does need the discriminative fervor of men 
great in their art, men of sensitive per- 
ception, reverent of what a man has tried 
to do, as compared with what he did, men 
untouched by the dry rot of “he’s no better 
than I.” But if, in the course of justice, 
we couldn’t consign even some of the 
popular heroes to limbo, what a dearth 
it would be! And Charles Lamb himself 
saying, when the talk touched on eternal 
punishment: “No, that won’t do for me. 
I can’t give up my hell.” None of us 
can: only, if it could be avoided, we don’t 
want to bowl over the heroes and, when 
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they’re tottering, chuck them into it. 
That isn’t where they belong. 

Modern philosophy, with its industrious 
demon of psychoanalysis, has had a dis- 
astrous effect on biography as on the 
novel. We have memorized hypotheses 
and phenomena, in the belief that they 
are exactitudes. A physicist tells us 
that man “is a piece of the universal 
world stuff which, as a result of long 
processes of change and strife, has become 
intensely conscious . . . capable of feel- 
ing, reasoning, desiring, and planning. 
These capacities are the result of an 
astonishingly complicated piece of physi- 
cal machinery—the cerebral hemispheres 
of the brain.” Now, as the light-minded 
King Charles said that puritanism is no 
religion for a gentleman, so also we may 
believe that this sort of abstract euphe- 
mism is no atmosphere for creative writing 
of any kind, either fiction or the illimitable 
guesswork of biography. We have to see 
in men and women warm-blooded entities, 
as individual as if God called every one 
of them to get up in the morning, and 
called him by name, or we can’t show them 
as they draw the breath of life and finally 
go out into the dark. We have been a 
good deal undermined by catchwords, and 
even the drama, like fiction and biography, 
has had to conform. Poor Mr. Barrett in 
the Besier play, “The Barretts of Wim- 
pole Street,” has to come on in the guise 
of a victim to what is, in the words of 
the critic, “an incestuous feeling for his 
daughter Elizabeth.” Although, to Eliza- 
beth, he was only “Dear Papa,” he was 
really the sort of gentleman we have heard 
described in country phrasing as “an- 
ugly-old-devil-if-ever-there-was-one.” Like 
the Tudors, he lived to reign. But here 
in the play, according to the custom of 
careful labeling, he had to have his poor 
old weskit ripped open to disclose the 
festering sore within, and this because we 
have a modest satisfaction in thinking 
ourselves equal to the demands of modern 
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thought and seeing Mr. Barrett, to his 
complete undoing, measure up against 
academic discovery. O. W. Firkin sen- 
sibly says, in reviewing the printed play: 

“The playwright’s treatment is sim- 
plicity itself. He removes the conscience 
and intelligence. In a word, he removes 
the problem. . . . The play has literary 
associations and theatricality which ex- 
periment in two capitals has apparently 
verified. On no other ground is it entitled 
to hope for a lasting and significant place 
in English literature.” For the more we 
try to understand even Mr. Barrett, ac- 
cording to formula, the more we don’t 
understand him at all. Terminology, in- 
dispensable to the scientist, has set its 
mark upon us. We hadn’t the seasoned 
understanding to know that, while many 
unfamiliar dicta were founded on actu- 
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ality, they weren’t all true all the time. 
Even the physicist, that purveyor of un- 
guessted wonder, does not hesitate, in his 
amazing tales of time and space, to qualify 
what he has previously said, as new vistas 
open before him. He, like us, is every 
day learning the unpredictable character 
of a rushing universe. We are too often, 
especially, in biography, working on the 
infantile theory that life, the inner life, 
can be absolutely accounted for. It can- 
not and it probably never can be. That 
is why it is such a madness of delight and 
pain. And as to writing biographies 
about it, I can only see that done hope- 
fully, despairingly, out of as many pas- 
sionate moods as those of life itself. For 
the time has not yet come nor is this the 
place where we can “know as we are 
known.” 


The Great Sotheby’s 


By P. B. Prior 


A READER in Australia sends this sketch of the auction of “Alice 
in Wonderland,” of timely mterest in the month that marks the 
one hundredth anniversary of the birth of Lewis Carroll. 


you mount a flight of steps of carpeted 
stairs, pass through two rooms whose 
walls are lined with rare prints, antiques, 
and bookshelves, and enter one of the most 
famous auction rooms in the world. It is 
Sotheby and Company’s, in New Bond 
Street, London, where rare first editions, 
manuscripts, and all kinds and conditions 
of books are offered ‘at auction to con- 
noisseurs from most countries of the 
world. There is a musty, not unpleasant, 
scent about these rooms, redolent of old 
books, old manuscripts, old upholstery, 
old pictures. A peaceful, church-like 
quiet fills the rooms when no auction is 
in progress, but to see them during an 
important sale, as I myself saw them, 
is to see them in their most fascinating 
aspect. 


The black-coated, quiet-faced auc- 
tioneer, seated in a rostrum, confronts a 
crowd that overflows from the salesroom 
itself to the anterooms. Before him are 
two long, baize-covered tables, at which 
are seated the principal bidders. Between 
the tables an attendant parades with the 
various lots as they are offered. Other 
attendants and clerks are busy beside and 
behind the auctioneer. Two or three rows 
of chairs are arranged around the tables, 
every one of them occupied. Behind them 
other people stand, thronging the room, 
until late-comers find it impossible to 
obtain positions. It is a notable day in 
Sotheby’s two hundred years of history 
and tradition, for the wonderful manu- 
script of “Alice in Wonderland” is to 
come under the hammer. 
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You look round the room, and wonder 
at the diversity of types. There are the 
“professionals,” the dealers in rare books 
who bid in hundreds and thousands of 
pounds without blinking an eyelid. They 
are ready to pay fabulous sums for books 
produced in the dawn era of printed liter- 
ature, or for the manuscript of volumes 
that have endeared themselves in the 
English-speaking world, or for letters 
from literary geniuses to friends and 
enemies. They are the elderly scholars 
drawn here by the pleasure that books 
give them—the pleasure of merely seeing 
and handling old books and relics of the 
literary great—or perhaps grieving that 
so many of England’s literary treasures 
are being taken across the Atlantic. 
Then, forming the bulk of the crowd, are 
the merely curious, of twenty different 
types, but all present for the same object 
—to see what happens. Among them is 
a large number of women. 

This, then, was the setting when the 
famous manuscript of “Alice in Wonder- 
land” was offered. Let the entry in 
Sotheby’s catalogue describe it: 

Lot 319. Dodgson (Charles Lutwidge). 
“Alice’s Adventures Under Ground,” the 
original autograph manuscript of the book 
subsequently revised and published as “Alice's 
Adventures in Wonderland,” 90 pages, illu- 
minated title and dedication, and 37 pen- 
and-ink illustrations by the author, pasted at 
the foot of the last page, bound in the origi- 
nal morocco covers (July, 1862—February, 
1968). 

Here, for sale, was the original of a 
book that has delighted hundreds of thou- 
sands of children, and has equally de- 
lighted their elders. No wonder a hum 
of excitement arose as the lot was called. 
For, as Sotheby’s said, it was “hardly too 
much to describe this lot as the most 
attractive literary manuscript ever offered 
by auction.” It was sold on behalf of 
Mrs. Alice Pleasance Hargreaves, who 
(romance seemed to leap from the prosaic 
pages of the catalogue) was the original 
“Alice”—Alice Pleasance Liddell, daugh- 
ter of Dr. Liddell, Dean of Christ Church, 
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Oxford, to whom “Lewis Carroll,” then a 
young mathematics master, told the en- 
chanting tale under a hayrick on a hot 
summer afternoon. 

When “Lewis Carroll” gave the manu- 
script to Alice Liddell, it had not become 
a “book,” but was essentially a gift to 
one particular child. A more entrancing 
manuscript it would be difficult to find. 
Its general appearance, the vigor and 
clearness of its print-like writing, and the 
imaginative lines of the author’s drawings, 
show an extraordinary delicacy of pen- 
manship and an intimate association of 
the drawings with the text. There is a 
charm inherent in the manuscript which 
defies transmission to the printed page. 
With the manuscript went several letters 
from the author to “Alice” concerning 
arrangements for the fascimile edition of 
the manuscript published in 1886, and 
showing how closely Mrs. Hargreaves was 
associated with that publication. Mrs. 
Hargreaves, now seventy-three years of 
age, but still bright and alert, was today 
seated just behind the auctioneer, and 
tears came. to her eyes and her lips 
trembled as her treasure was offered for 
sale. 

“How much, gentlemen, how much am 
I offered?” The auctioneer’s voice broke 
in on thoughts inspired by temporary 
association with the manuscript. In a 
second came the bid, $25,000! In bids 
of $5,000 and $1,000, the price was taken 
to $50,000; then in varying bids—mostly 
of $500—to $77,000, at which price it 
was secured by Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach, 
of Philadelphia, king of the world’s book- 
buyers. Dr. Rosenbach did not begin to 
bid until $60,000 was reached, having 
chivalrously allowed a member of a Lon- 
don firm, acting on behalf of the British 
Museum, a clear field, but when another 
New York agent topped the bid to which 
the Londoner could go, Dr. Rosenbach 
stepped in, and quickly secured the lot. 
In this battle of prices, even the quiet- 
faced auctioneer became flushed with 
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excitement. It was the highest price ever 
paid for a single item in Sotheby’s auction 
rooms, and the only greater price paid 
for a similar article was the $109,000 
given for the Gutenberg Bible in New 
York in February, 1926. A murmur of 
applause greeted the sale, and this was 
renewed when the auctioneer announced 
that Dr. Rosenbach had offered to sell 
the manuscript to the British nation at 
the price he had given for it. 

A remarkable man is Dr. Rosenbach. 
He confesses himself a bibliomaniac from 
boyhood, and he has grown rich by his 
wonderful courage and foresight in pay- 
ing almost incredible sums for books 
and manuscripts. A few minutes before 
paying $77,000 for the “Alice” manu- 
script, Dr. Rosenbach paid $25,000 for 
a copy of the first edition of the book 
presented by Mr. Dodgson to Mrs. Craik, 
author of “John Halifax, Gentleman,” and 
a few minutes afterward he gave $7,500 
for a second edition, which was “Alice’s” 
own copy from the author. Two days 
later he paid $52,500 for the manuscript 
diaries of Dr. John Ward, vicar and 
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physician of Stratford-on-Avon from 
1662 to 1681. Within the previous week 
he had paid $15,000 for a 1719-20 file 
of a London newspaper printing “Robin- 
son Crusoe” as a serial; $25,000 for the 
second edition, 1559, of the Earl of 
Surrey’s “Sonnets”; and $5,750 for a 
first edition of Milton’s “Lycidas” ; beside 
making numerous purchases for smaller 
sums. In the last twelve years he has 
spent in London, on books and manu- 
scripts, more than $10,000,000. 

These raids upon England’s literary 
treasure house have caused consternation 
and protests, but what sore temptation 
is placed in the way of a fortunate owner 
of a rare book or manuscript when a man 
with the bottomless purse of Dr. Rosen- 
bach is ‘seeking it? On this subject of 
taking books from England to America, 
Dr. Rosenbach says: “Rare books follow 
the flow of gold. Since America became 
rich during the last twenty years, rare 
books and literary documents have left 
England at an alarming rate. But Eng- 
land was the offender in the same way a 
century ago.” 


Mr. Dodgson and Lewts Carroll 


By Dorotny Van Doren 


Excerpts from a recent article in The Nation. 


N the fourth of July, 1862—a day 

that had no political significance for 
them whatever—a young man of thirty 
and three young ladies some twenty years 
his junior went rowing on the Isis River 
that flows through Oxford town. The 
afternoon, by the young man’s own de- 
scription, was “golden”; the young ladies, 
and particularly the middle one, whom, 
in his precise classical way, he called 
“Secunda,” were, to judge by the many 
photographs he made of them, unusually 
beguiling; and he himself, having spent 
many years in the entertainment of his 
eight younger sisters, was already an 


accomplished story-teller. It was not 
surprising, therefore, that when the sun 
on the water got too hot and they stopped 
under the shade of a hayrick to rest, he 
should have provided royal fare for them. 
He told them a story. It was “Alice’s 
Adventures in Wonderland.” 

The Reverend Mr. Dodgson had been 
ordained deacon by the Bishop of Oxford 
the year before. He had already spent 
eleven years as undergraduate and lec- 
turer at the university, and was destined 
to add another thirty-six years there 
before death cut short his Oxford resi- 
dence. His life, in fact, was spent in an 
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almost monastic retirement. He emerged, 
it is true, to attend the theater—although 
at times he underweift a struggle with his 
conscience when he did so; he was a 
frequent and gracious dinner host—until 
he arrived at middle life, when even this 
became too strenuous for him. But his 
only real diversion, the occupation, as 
far as his letters and his life reveal, 
from which he derived happiness, was the 
entertainment—and the highly successful 
entertainment—of little girls from five 
or six years old to perhaps fourteen. He 
loved them—dozens of them; and there 
is no question that they loved him. His 
pockets turned out treasures for them, 
puzzles, pictures, acrostics, riddles, 
rhymes, and his mind was stored with 
other treasures. He wrote them letters, 
he took them to the theater, he was host 
to them at dinner, he made photographs 
of them in every conceivable pose. When 
he was with them he was not the Rev- 
erend Mr. Dodgson at all. He was Lewis 
Carroll. 

“Lewis Carroll” was first used as a 
pseudonym in 1856, signed to a saccharine 
little poem in a magazine called “Train.” 
But long before that the spirit of Lewis 
Carroll had been visible in the manuscript 
magazines that Charles Dodgson wrote 
for his young sisters at the rectory 
where they grew up. At twelve he wrote 
“Useful and Instructive Poetry”; two 
years later appeared the Rectory Mag- 
azine; and by 1849 he was writing the 
“Rectory Umbrella,” which had in it 
many of the germs of “Alice.” The 
“Rectory Umbrella” was succeeded in its 
turn by “Misch-Masch,” which continued 
until 1862. It contained, among other 
things, a highly obscure bit of verse called 
“She’s All My Fancy Painted Him,” 
which is nothing more or less than an 
early and not very much altered version 
of the defense offered for his theft by the 
Knave of Hearts; and there appeared also 
a “Stanza of Anglo-Saxon Poetry,” which 
was none other than our old and dear 








friend “Jabberwocky” with substantially 
the same comments and glossary ex- 
pansively bestowed on Alice by Humpty- 
Dumpty in “Through the Looking Glass.” 
“Alice,” therefore, did not, like Athena, 
spring full grown from her creator’s brain 
that golden afternoon. She had been 
growing quite properly for many long 
years, and although the three Liddell girls 
were the first to see her in something like 
her present form, she had long possessed 
a certain corporate entity. 

Before “Alice” was completely off the 
presses, Lewis Carroll was making him- 
self felt again, this time vastly to the 
discomfiture of his elders and betters at 
the university which housed and should 
properly have subdued him. “Notes by 
an Oxford Chiel” are a_ series of 
pamphlets, not signed with the famous 
pseudonym, but sometimes with the initials 
“DPD. L. C.,” which plenty of persons found 
no trouble in recognizing as those of the 
young deacon. In 1865 appeared “The 
New Method of Evaluation as Applied 
to a.” This was not, as it might have 
seemed to be, a serious dissertation on a 
given aspect of mathematics, but a highly 
impertinent and equally amusing discourse 
on one of the matters that were then roil- 
ing the university, the question of how 
large a stipend it was fitting to bestow 
on Professor Benjamin Jowett, already 
more than a quarter of a century at 
Balliol, and one of the most famous 
ge Ge ee ee 

In the course of a moderately long life 
—he died at the age of sixty-six—the 
Reverend Mr. Dodgson wrote or received 
98,721 pieces of correspondence, manu- 
script, or printed matter, exclusive of 
books. This we know because he very 
carefully numbered them and filed them 
and cross-indexed them. And not a few 
of the thousands were letters to children. 
Here again is Lewis Carroll, unmistak- 
ably, although he rarely signed them. 
“T have been awfully busy, and I’ve had 
to write heaps of letters, wheelbarrows 
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The Reverend Mr. Dodgson was the 
author of several books on mathematics. 
(At this point one may as well sadly 
declare that there is no truth in the old 
story about Mr. Dodgson and the Queen. 
The story went that Her Majesty, having 
been graciously pleased to read “Alice,” 
conveyed to the author that he might be 
honored by sending her another of his 
books. Whereupon he made her a present 
of “An Elementary Treatise on Deter- 
minants.” Mr. Dodgson categorically 
denied this in every detail.) Nevertheless, 
he did write a number of books on 
mathematics. But Lewis Carroll wrote 
“Symbolic Logic,” which, unlike the 
mathematical works, is taken seriously 
by logicians and is, indeed, an _ indis- 
pensable handbook of the subject. I say 
Lewis Carroll wrote it; he certainly put 
his name on the title-page. And a very 
brief examination of the contents would 
assure the reader that he, and not Mr. 
Dodgson, was responsible for them. . . . 

So much for Lewis Carroll, the friend 
of children. He was, in some respects, 
not at all kin to the Reverend Mr. 
Dodgson. In other respects the kinship 
is not so distant as is ordinarily supposed. 
More than once the Canon of Oxford 
expressed his pain and his distaste for 
blasphemous or sacrilegious or in any way 
irreverent speech. This went sometimes 
to lengths that even his pious nephew and 
biographer was obliged to smile at. He 
went to a performance of “Pinafore” given 
by children, and of the famous “Damme, 
it’s too much,” of the Captain and the 
chorus, he wrote: 


“I cannot find words to convey to the reader 
the pain I felt in seeing those dear children 
taught to utter such words to amuse ears 
grown callous to their ghastly meaning. . . . 
How Mr. Gilbert could have stooped to write, 
or Sir Arthur Sullivan could have prostituted 
his noble art to set to music, such vile trash, 
it passes my skill to understand.” 


This is prudery, of course; it is also 
pedantry of a sort that gave Lewis 
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Carroll his lasting fame. If anything 
distinguishes “Alice” more than any other 
thing, it is plays on words. Lewis Carroll 
and Mr. Dodgson both had a passionate 
feeling for the precise, the exact, the 
inescapable meaning of one word as dis- 
tinguished from every other word. When 
Mr. Dodgson heard “Damn,” it meant to 
him eternal damnation in hell-fire, at 
which he, as a sincerely believing Chris- 
tian, found ample cause to shudder. 

He is an interesting case for analysis. 
His life was evidently not a particularly 
happy one. He was tortured by self- 
doubt, by soul-searchings on the subject 
of his unworthiness, by “the unholy 
thoughts, which torture with their hate- 
ful presence the fancy that would fain 
be pure.” When these difficulties have 
been resolved, to everybody’s satisfaction 
—and who can deny that there will be a 
certain interest in having them resolved? 
—Lewis Carroll will remain, because Alice 
will remain, forever fixed and true. 

She has been rendered into fourteen 
languages. Children may read her in 
French and German and Swedish and 
Italian and Spanish; they may listen to 
the Mock-Turtle’s puns all over Europe— 
though one or two of them have been too 
much for the translators—and may trace 
the mouse’s tail down the page from east 
to west as well as from north to south. 
Little Chinese children, indeed, begin at 
the right-hand bottom of the page and 
follow it to the upper left, and very 
strange it looks. One hundred and sixty- 
nine English editions have appeared since 
the first one; I do not know how many 
thousands, perhaps millions, of copies 
have been read, and dog-eared, and wept 
and laughed over, and thrown away. For 
many years more than the hundred that 
have passed since Charles Lutwidge Dodg- 
son’s birth in January, 1832, Alice will be 
a nursery and fireside companion to chil- 
dren and their elders. That afternoon 
of leisurely rowing on the upper Thames 
has borne abundant fruit. 
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Some Aspects of Newspaper Work 


IV—Eruics or A REPORTER 


By Harvanp F. Mancuester 


A® English lady of prominence who 
recently came to America displayed 
great timidity and reticence when inter- 
viewed by reporters. Although it was a 
routine story, worth at the most a stick 
and a half, she gave the impression by 
her nervous refusal to answer even the 
most impersonal questions that her mis- 
sion was one of high and secret impor- 
tance, and that the morrow might find 
her name and likeness spread across the 
pages in a distressing manner. 

We finally managed to get at the truth. 
She knew all about American “press- 
men.” Before leaving London she had 
seen the play, “Late Night Final”— 
“Five-Star Final” to you. Fresh in her 
mind was Mr. Weitzenkorn’s bitter 
arraignment of picture-thieving, keyhole- 
peeping henchmen of tabloidia who take 
ghoulish delight in exploiting private lives 
for the sake of circulation. Her fears 
were calmed, and the stick and a half was 
written. 

It would be pleasant to be able to say 
that the things she feared happen only 
on the stage, but one must admit that a 
certain reticence and tact are indispen- 
sable to one who is besieged by the not- 
always gentleman of the press. Working 
reporters are not their brothers’ keepers, 
and if they are told sensational things, 
they will usually print them. 

Before we bring up the matter of harm- 
ful exploitation in general, it is well to 
consider one of the psychological bul- 
warks of the yellow press which is often 
overlooked by those who attack it. It is 
this: in the wildest, yellowest sheet you 
can find, a suprisingly high percentage of 
the sensational news is printed with the 
avowed or secret approval of the person 
exploited. 


With a public publicity mad, with 
churches turning their pulpits into 
vaudeville stages, with matrons willing 
to exploit leggy debutantes to aid their 
charities and thereby aid themselves, 
advertisers who will use business-office 
pressure to secure notices of their wives’ 
social affairs, politicians looking for news- 
paper men with open palms, and thou- 
sands of people eager to enter dance 
marathons, push peanuts, enter rocking- 
chair contests, sit on flag-poles, pose in 
the nude, endorse cosmetics, cigarettes, 
or what have you, all for the sake of 
pictures in the paper—is it any wonder 
that even well-meaning reporters may 
sometimes place an. over-generous inter- 
pretation on American exhibitionism? 

But the woman who moved heaven 
and earth to get a good press for her 
daughter’s wedding somehow does not 
approve when equal space is given to 
her divorce; the fighter who was made 
by the newspapers cannot see why they 
follow him into retirement; the depart- 
ment-store owner who begged on bended 
knee for news stories about his opening 
calls the newspapers yellow rags for 
exposing his absconding treasurer. 

This is not a blanket justification. 
There are newspapers and newspapers, 
just as there are investment houses and 
investment houses. There are reporters 
and peepers, just as there are lawyers 
and shysters. A reporter, no matter 
what he thinks of the public, must decide 
for his own sake what he will do and what 
he will not do. 

But he should not start out in his 
career with a shining, brand-new code of 
ethics. If he does, its fenders will soon 


be dented. Armed at the start with the 
desire to be a pretty good fellow if he 
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can, and to avoid causing any one un- 
necessary trouble, he must work out his 
professional code by the case method. 
“The responsibilities of journalism” 
sounds like an empty phrase in a pompous 
editorial, but it means something very 
real in the life of a reporter. He has 
carte blanche to go around asking people 
questions. He investigates the careers of 
many people. He has at his command a 
“graveyard” full of the past records of 
hundreds of thousands of people, and 
containing the stories of many forgotten 
crimes and scandals. He -cannot avoid 
knowing “inside stories” which would be 
damaging to people and organizations, if 
broadcast. Those whom he interviews are 
often at the mercy of his sense of fairness. 
If he is a good reporter, he can find out 
nearly anything he wants to. The public 
hasn’t a chance. So no matter how typi- 
cally careless and irresponsible the re- 
porter may appear, he should appreciate 
the power that his position gives him. 
Notwithstanding bitter plays, films, and 
stories about the depraved press, it is 
eternally to the credit of newspaper men 
that most of them give the public a better 
break than they have to, and often a 
better break than the public deserves. 
Let us consider a few minor cases. 
The reporter calls at a hotel to interview 
a statesman or big business executive. 
He ’phones from the lobby, and the man 
says, “Come up.” It is eleven o’clock, 
and the man is still in his pajamas. Cir- 
cumstances may strongly indicate that he 
is recovering from a “late supper.” He 
makes grammatical errors, his statements 
are garbled. His eyes are bloodshot, and 
he swears at a missing button. The good 
reporter will take his notes, straighten 
out the statements, correct the mistakes, 
and make the man say what he should 
have said, investing the written interview 
with the dignity which the position of the 
man requires. It would be easy to write 
a few innocent-appearing words which 
would damage the man in the eyes of his 








constituents or stockholders. ‘The good 
reporter knows that the man showed con- 
fidence in him by admitting him and 
doesn’t let him down. The greenhorn who 
is always out to “get” some one should 
go back to the sticks or the sophomore 
class whence he came, and he usually does. 

On the other hand, if a celebrity is 
over-bearing, insolent, and affected in his 
attitude toward the press, let the massacre 
proceed. ‘There was once a young actor 
(he wore long spurs in the second act) 
who was like that. The reporter, seeking 
to do a mild “job” on him, queried him 
about pets, and got him to say that he 
liked dogs and was looking for a good 
one. The statement was magnified and 
duly printed. The stage door was blocked 
with yelping canines for a week, and the 
actor spent most of his spare time refus- 
ing to buy mutts of all sizes and breeds. 
It is said that he is now more gracious. 

Suppose a law-abiding citizen who leads 
a quiet family life does not want to be 
interviewed and does not want his picture 
in the papers. “That’s his business— 
leave him alone,” most people would say. 
But there are exceptions. Suppose he 
has been made president of a huge manu- 
facturing concern, with hundreds of local 
stockholders and tens of thousands of 
employes dependent upon his firm for a 
living. Then, hasn’t the public, and the 
public’s organs of information, the right 
to know what he is like, what he believes, 
the story of his life, and what his face 
looks like? 

In an actual case of this sort, the re- 
porter sent to interview him and get his 
picture employed what any reporter we 
ever knew would regard as a justifiable 
misrepresentation. The only photograph 
known to be in existence—a poor snap- 
shot—had been secured by a rival paper. 
And the man refused to see any repre- 
sentative of the press. 

The picture required finesse. The re- 
porter found a niece of the man in an 
outlying suburb. 
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“Your uncle is a man of very dis- 
tinguished appearance,” said the reporter 
who had never seen him. “The photo- 
graph which will be used doesn’t do him 
justice, and his modesty prevents us from 
taking some good pictures. Haven’t you 
a photograph that we can borrow?” 

She doubtless assumed that the re- 
porter’s paper had the photograph. 
Family pride did the rest. Down from 
the wall came an excellent picture, and 
the reporter walked off with it. This 
story is told exactly as it happened, but 
if there had been no picture at all in 
existence, the same method would have 
been used in that assignment. 

Newspaper men often protect celeb- 
rities from making ghastly mistakes. 
A super-eminent divine, just returned from 
a tour of investigation abroad, once gave 
me several snapshots to use in illustrating 
a special article. In one, which he duly 
considered before handing it over, he was 
shown in his usual clerical garb with his 
arms draped around two attractive Al- 
satian girls of seventeen or so in a manner 
which he probably thought was paternal. 
A man so indiscreet hardly deserves 
protection, but the picture was mailed 
back to him at once. To this day he 
doesn’t know that he might easily have 
been made to look like a clerical Daddy 
Browning. 

Statesmen and diplomats often trust 
reporters with important secrets with 
perfect safety. When Calvin Coolidge 
retired from the presidency to Northamp- 
ton he made it known that he would not 
talk for publication. Yet he chatted 
freely with newspaper men who came his 
way, after making it plain that he did 
not wish the conversation to be printed. 
Naturally, many of these conversations 
would have been excellent copy and would 
have constituted something in the nature 
of a scoop, yet he told me that, as far as 
he knew, no newspaper man had violated 
his confidence. 

When Sir Ronald Lindsay first came 
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to Washington as British ambassador, 
he had an appointment for an important 
discussion with an assistant secretary of 
state. When he went to his office he 
found there a Baltimore Sun reporter who 
was waiting for the assistant secretary, 
and, thinking that this was his man, 
revealed a diplomatic secret before the 
reporter could announce his identity. It 
was something that every one wanted to 
know at the time, but the reporter pledged 
secrecy and kept his word. 

A multimillionaire governor, who was 
commonly supposed to have arrived at 
his position by means of money, once in 
a banquet speech stated and reiterated 
the phrase, “Might is right,” when he 
obviously meant the opposite. Friendly 
and opposing papers alike corrected the 
error and made the governor say what he 
meant to. 

The ethics of a reporter naturally de- 
pend to a large extent upon those of his 
paper. There are papers which not only 
countenance, but expect from their em- 
ployes, all the trickery of the reporters 
in “Five-Star Final.” And there are 
plenty of men and women who like it. No 
one can deny that there is a buccaneering 
thrill in getting your story, no matter 
who or what stands in the way. 

Here are some of the gags of cheap 
journalism: 

Interviewing an eminent person on a 
serious and dignified subject on which he 
is willing to talk, touching lightly upon 
such matters as divorce, free love, com- 
panionate marriage, and birth control, 
then throwing away what seemed to the 
celebrity to have been the chief material 
of the interview, and playing up the sex 
angle in jazzy fashion. 

Interviewing a person whose name has 
appeared briefly in connection with a 
scandal—divorce, for instance—under the 
pretext that this interview is to correct 
the wrong impression made in the first 
notice, then using the fresh material in 
a story far more sensational than the first. 
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Impersonating officials, gaining en- 
trance under false pretenses, using the 
name of a dignified paper. 

Getting away quickly after a person 
has said something indiscreet, before he 
has time to collect his wits and modify 
or retract. 

Bribing servants, stealing pictures off 
mantel-pieces, and the like. 

The journalistic neophyte who does not 
wish to become involved in these tactics 
should leave the paper that uses them. 
He will not be successful on such a paper 
and should seek employment with one that 
squares with his principles, just as a 
business subordinate, who discovers that 
his firm uses methods which he cannot 
stomach, should find work with an honor- 
able concern. It is obvious that, in a 
practical world, neither man walks out 
and slams the door until he knows of 
another that will open for him. 

There was a young reporter who was 
sent to interview a freshman in a leading 
Eastern university. The story had to 
do with an innocent escapade in which the 
boy had figured. By generous faking, it 
could be written in a highly sensational 
manner. The reporter found the fresh- 
man surprised and startled that the 
matter was to receive public attention. 
The reporter, sympathizing with his posi- 
tion, returned and wrote the brief truth. 
Without the knowledge of the first re- 
porter, the editor sent another man on 
his trail. The other man faked a story 
in the best tabloid style, and it appeared 
with photographs and sensational head- 
lines. The first reporter was furious, 
particularly since he was credited with 
having fallen down on the story. He 
swallowed his wrath, and soon, by good 
luck, found another job. 

Editors are responsible for a great deal 
of faking of stories because of a habit 
some of them have of mentally writing a 
headline before the story is covered. An 
editor knows that he needs a story with 
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a sex angle, for instance. The paper is 
running so much solid material about 
politics and finance that it needs breezy, 
sensational stuff to lighten up its columns. 
The woman head of a national reform 
society comes to town and the editor, 
breathing a sigh of relief, sends a man to 
interview her. He has in his mind a head- 
line. “Gin-Swigging Debs Headed for 
Skids, Says Mrs. Blank,” or “U. S. 
Matrons Prefer Bridge to Babies.” He 
has sold himself on that type of story, 
and the reporter knows what he is sent 
after. Perhaps the lady is discreet 
enough to refuse to say anything of the 
sort, in spite of the wiles of her adversary. 
Then there is no story to speak of, and it 
is the poor reporter’s fault. 

While we have been concerned with the 
rights and interests of the public, we have 
saved for the last the most important 
tenet in the reporter’s code of ethics. 
That is, loyalty to his paper. This is 
present in the make-up of every good 
reporter, ranging all the way from 
fanatical devotion to enlightened self- 
interest. 

You must not let your paper down. 
You must cover an assignment as well, 
or better than your rivals. You must 
play your paper’s game, not that of the 
man you interview. You must sift and 
test the statements of press agents and 
the “public relations advisors” of corpo- 
rations, and refuse to give them gra- 
tuitous advertising unless that is also 
the game of your paper. 

You are working for a great, imper- 
sonal agency for the gathering and dis- 
tribution of news, and you should not be 
too chicken-hearted about the petty de- 
sires and fears of the hundreds of people 
you interview. In all matters of legiti- 
mate news, the interests of your paper 
are more important than those of the 
person interviewed. 

And at the same time, you can try to 
be a pretty good fellow and avoid causing 
any one unnecessary trouble. 
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How Ben Ames Vv tlliams 
Writes a Story 


Here is the full story of Mr. Wiliams’s creation of his novel, 
“Pascal’s Mill,” showing his struggles and difficulties, changes 
and additions, from his first simple conception of the man who 
had eyes like an owl, until his structure of the entire mystery 


story lay before him. These working notes were first published 
in the Dartmouth Alumni Magazine. 


Mr. WiiuiaMs’s Noresoox 


A notebook which I began Sept. 18, 
1920, contains on the 17th page this 
note: “A man with wide, yellow, staring 
eyes; an expression of countenance curi- 
ously suggestive of the glare of an owl.” 

This chap lived in , was dead before 
I wrote the story. 

Page 19, same notebook. “A mystery 
story written backward, the discovery of 
the murder solves the mystery.” 

Page 20, this paragraph: “The scene 
beside the train (this on a journey I 
took about that time). A large, rec- 
tangular old house that was a mill, rest- 
ing across a stream, with an ell thrown 
down along the stream’s shores. Banks. 
The stream a pond above, a trickle below. 
The trickle of water always in the still 
house. The main road miles away; no 
habitations near; a railroad train that 
thunders daily by. And never stops. All 
else is silence and solitude. The house 
gray, paint gone, the hue of dusk. <A 
house the hue of dusk, full of the trickle 
of water, always still.” 

Page 23. More at length, as follows: 

“A mystery story written backward. 
At the beginning, the murdered man is 
supposed to have gone away on a long 
journey of his own accord. As the next 
to the last chapter, the murderer hangs 
himself. As the last, solving all mysteries, 
the murder is discovered. The murder is 
the answer to all questions. 

“Begin by devising the antecedents of 





the murder. The murderer is a gaunt, 
staring, wide-eyed man with yellow eyes 
curiously like an owl. Perhaps he has, 
as a pet, a young owl. To which he feeds 
fragments of meat, which the owl will not 
eat because the meat is stale. So he kills 
the owl. This may be the first circum- 
stance. Why his insane fury at the owl? 
A sufficiently weird conception, surely. 

“Title: Peculiar Incidents. Many 
Mysteries. Quillets and Quiddities. A 
Naughty Night to Swim in. The Man 
with the Owl. The Owl Man. Owl Eye. 
The Owl-Eyed Man. The Man with 
Owl’s Eyes. The Man with Eyes Like 
an Owl. The Yellow-Eyed Man. The 
Man with Yellow Eyes. 

“Conditions of the Murder. The mur- 
dered man must be supposed to have 
gone away. Must really still be here. 
His corpse to be discovered in the end. 

“The action all to take place in a single 
day, from early morning till the next 
dawn. The discovery of the suicide at 
midnight, the dead man just after. That 
the house is afire a little after that. Only 
four characters in the story. A girl, a 
young man, an old man alive, and an old 
man dead. Use as the scene the still old 
house full of the sound of running water, 
beside the railroad.” 

This material lay by till September, 
1922, when I began to work on what 
eventually became the finished story. 
Notes in Work Book under that date and 
thereafter. 
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“Murder Mystery Written Backward. 

“Tentative Chronology and _Instal- 
ments. 

*“I—Coming to the house, its history, 
the people in it, and the beginning of the 
mystery. 

“II—Continued mystery, beginning 
love story. (Heart all prepared to love 
this girl he had never seen; he loved her 
quickly; they wed.) No suggestion of 
murder in the departure of the other man. 
But the man still in the house, something 
is wrong with him. Girl and hero, com- 
ing in, hear a low moan. 

“T1I—Their search through the house, 
find moan in the hinge of an old door. 
Tell the owl-eyed man to oil it. Later, 
the door oiled, the sound occurs again. 
Hear owl-eye moving and muttering. 
Another search; come out on shore of 
stream. Outside till dawn. How soft 
and warm the girl is in the night. 

“TV—Finale: mill afire, discover uncle 
a suicide, discover brother murdered.” 

“A man with wide yellow eyes who 
stares unwinkingly like an owl.” 

“Signs of struggle discovered on his 
way to the old house.” 

“The owl-eyed man feeding owls and 
they refuse the stale meat. He wrings 
their necks. Himself badly gouged and 
clawed.” 

“The girl at first lies valorously, put- 
ting a bold face on adversity; tells how 
she loves the old mill, the stream, the 
wind. Really, she is in terror all the 
time.” 

“Owl-eyed man was once a minister; 
a young divinity student. He loved min- 
ister’s wife and lacerated the flesh, re- 
tiring to the wilderness to do a long 
penance.” 

“Went out to kill a cat once, against 
a pine stump. Brother laughed at him.” 

“Brother called him ‘Hoot-Owl.’” 

“A large, rectangular old house that 
was once a mill, resting across a stream, 
with an ell thrown down stream. The 
stream, a pond above, a trickle below. 
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Sound of trickling water always audible 
in the the still house. The main road 
miles away. No habitations near. A 
railroad train daily goes by, accentuating 
the mystery in the air. It never stops. 
All else is silence and solitude. The house 
is gray, the paint is gone, it is the hue 
of dusk. A house the hue of dusk, full 
of the sound of dripping water trickling 
over mossy stones, always still.” 

“The action all to take place on a 
single day, from early morning till the 
next dawn.” 

“Roar of many passing trains fills the 
house; for the valley is deep and wooded 
and the air stirs little and the nights are 
long.” 

“Questions : 

“What took the young man to the 
spot?” 

“Why was the girl there?” 

“What motivated the murder?” 

“The girl was raised there in an at- 
mosphere of old books. Victorian novels 
combined with the out of doors to produce 
sweetness and adequateness. Lived on 
Dickens, Shakespeare, Thackeray, George 
Eliot, Scott ; the Spectator, Pepys, Emer- 
son’s Essays, Hawthorne, theological 
books. Her uncle raised her as a 
penance; he had loved her mother, wife 
of another man, with a raging passion. 
Father and mother to China as mis- 
sionaries; he had retired beforehand to 
do solitary penance; mother left a letter 
saying she wished him to care for her 
daughter. They died in the Boxer 
rebellion and she was delivered to him. 
Had no living kin at that time, but lived 
in a home in Newton Centre. News of her 
parents’ death, head of the home, a wise 
old woman, sent for the owl-eyed and he 
took home the little girl. His father had 
run the mill, now dead. He lived there 
the life of a hermit. Girl supposed to 
have no relatives save mother’s father, a 
rich old man who died leaving her a small 
income for life. He had instructed law 
firm to keep her located, and they had 
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done so all these years; were now pre- 
pared to carry out the commission with 
regard to her. The old aesthetic with 
the owl eyes guarded her jealously; this 
is her story.” 

“Her loyalty at first hides many facts; 
these she later, little by little, discloses.” 

“Motive for the murder, two-fold. The 
slain man jeered at his brother, and 
made amiable eyes at the girl. She tells 
the young man of his kindly advances, 
of his kisses and so on. He reads between 
the lines and hates the man. Wonders 
why he went away. He understands the 
man’s design, as does the _ reader. 
Murdered because he annoyed, sought to 
seduce the girl; with maniacal fury be- 
cause he had jeered at the owl-eyed man.” 

“Young man seeks out the spot as an 
emissary from his father’s firm.” 

“How was the murder committed? 
House is reached by an old road, once 
smooth, now grown up in brush and full 
of rocks thrown up by frost. A cart 
for conveyance, and a horse. Above the 
house a long dead water, backed up by 
the dam; and the road roughly parallels 
this. The owl man drove his brother out 
by this route to the nearest railroad 
station. Brother had only a hand bag 
for luggage. At a certain point toward 
the head of the dead water, the owl man, 
sitting on his brother’s right, pulled loose 
the stave which worked the brake in the 
cart or wagon and smashed his brother 
in the head with it. At the same time, 
and before he could bleed, thrust him over 
the side of the buggy. Tied him stoutly 
with cord and carried him into the bushes 
toward the dead water and hid him there. 
Put out his bag, also, and hid that. Drove 
on to town for his supplies; back at the 
regular hour. That night rowed up the 
dead water in his skiff, late at night, and 
got the body and brought it down to the 
old mill.” 

“Plan of the old mill. (This plan I, 
of course, drew in detail.) This was a 
sawmill. No cellar, because the water 
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would leak in; but a pit where the shaft 
from the great wheel revolved, geared to 
the wheel to make more revolutions. An 
undershot wheel. Shaft now out of gear. 
Once was a window on downstream side 
open. This has been boarded up. So has 
the machinery room above, where disused 
saws rust in their seats and sawdust lies 
deep around. This also was open-sided, 
has been boarded up. These are in the 
part that juts out over the stream. 
There remains on the ground floor one 
room where the owl-eyed man sleeps, and 
the ell where they cook and eat.” 

“Second floor, over machinery room, 
a hall in the angle of the ell. Girl’s bed- 
room in the end toward the railroad, 
above the water; top of the wheel box 
comes far below her window. Six or 
eight feet below. Closets next her room 
facing front; then another bedroom in the 
corner. Hall runs back and comes down 
in the shed by a stair there. These are 
unused bedroms. There is also an attic, 
stair at shed end of ell. Attic cut up by 
timbers and old junk, but no rooms in it. 
A farmyard in angle of barn and ell; 
entrance to owl-eye’s bedroom from out 
of doors, and also into kitchen direct and 
outdoors into kitchen. Also kitchen to 
shed. Door owl-eye’s room to machinery 
room, locked and bolted up for years. 
Trapdoor to shaft pit and a ladder down 
there. Stove in kitchen, another in girl’s 
room for heat. A pump in the kitchen. 
A place to bathe in the shed, with a stove 
in it.” 

‘Hoot Owl hides the body in the shaft 
pit, tied to an old disused wheel in a sit- 
ting position.” 

“The deep valley is full of great owls; 
their hoarse notes and also their shriller 
hoots. They fly early and late in the 
gloom. Their still wings make no sound. 
They seem to glide, yet flap too. Minks 
live about the old mill, bold and impudent. 
Black ducks in the dead water. Black 
turtles, and innumerable frogs. It is full 
of tall light grass which dissolves at a 
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touch in mushy filth. A swimmer becomes 
plastered with it. Water plants. Alder 
on shores. Keep a horse, two cows, the 
girl keeps ducks and there is a pig. Up 
a cart truck on a level knoll, a small 
garden grows sickly. When he goes there 
it is September, and night falls early. 
Daylight coming by 5 o’clock, sun sets 
at 6.” 

“Titles: Hoot Owl. The Man of the 
Mill. The Mill in the. Gorge. The Gorge 
of Owls. Pascal’s Dead water. (Name 
Pascal suggested by Fiscal Meadow, near 
Searsmont.) Dead water. Pascal’s Mill. 
Pascau’s Mii!” 

“Water above the mill not deep. 
Wheel end of dam on an island, and 
another channel there. Silt has almost 
filled the dead water, till it comes within 
two or three feet of the surface every- 
where, and hard to find a boat landing 
as the banks are soft.” 


“Names of people. Pascal’s Mill for 


a title. Joe Druce, lawyer; his father 
Tom Druce. Judea Pascal, Uncle Jude, 
Hoot Owl. Zonas Pascal, Uncle Zone, 


his brother. Dora Burnitt, the girl. Her 
mother was Dora Hayes. Father Simon 
Burnitt. Grandfather Joshua Hayes. 
Pullman porter, station agent, garage 
keeper, taxi driver. Jim Vaugh of Twin 
Falls.” 

“Story opens at early morning, just 
after breakfast. Ends next morning at 
dawn.” 

“Instalment Climaxes. 


“TI—The feeding of the owls. 12:30 
P. M. 

“TI—Uncle Jude summons them to 
talk. 9 P. M. 

“T1I—The discovery of Uncle Jude a 
suicide. 3 A. M. 


“TV—The discovery of the murdered 
body. 5 A. M.” 

I—Bob Druce, on the train bound on 
a commission for his father, watches for 
the house of his destination and sees it 
in a flash as it goes by. What he has 
seen. The house. Its description. And 
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the girl with an aching loneliness and 
longing in her posture. 

II—His mission, what his father bade 
him do, the story his father told. 

IlI—He alights from the train, the 
station, North Thomaston, city, trolley, 
inquiries, and he starts for the house. All 
full of commonplace detail. Descends 
into—— Crosses steep climb. Down into 
valley, still dark and shadowed here and 
an owl flies overhead. The tote road. 
Car tracks. A man has walked both 
ways. Finds himself watching these 
tracks. A glimpse of water on his right 
as he goes down stream. Crosses a ledge 
where—which runs down to water. He 
walks down the ledge. Sees a stave that 
has served human hand. And picks it up 
and carries it along. 

IV—Reaches the house, stave in one 
hand, suit case in the—No suit case at 
all. He planned to go out that afternoon. 
No sign of life. He tosses stave aside as 
he enters barnyard. To kitchen door, 
knocks, goes in. The girl, some talk with 
her; her reticence; her dignity; she is 
mid-Victorian, strong and well. A pic- 
ture of her, her reading and so on. She 
does not talk frankly. Uncle Jude is 
out, somewhere around the barn. At last 
they go to the window and watch him feed 
his owls. The fact that they are usually 
alone, but Uncle Zone has just left. And 
the birds refuse to eat, and in a silent 
fury he kills them. The girl clings a little 
to Bob’s arm, and Jude Pascal turns and 
sees them in the window and comes pur- 
posefully toward the kitchen door. Rob 
has twisted knee painfully. Brake handle 
a short staff. End first instalment, 
tentative. 

V—This is 12:30 P. M. Train passes. 
Dinner is ready. The girl putting it on 
the table. Jude comes in and eyes the 
young man. Description of Jude, his 
owl eyes, his questions. Bob awed to 
silence, placative, tries to make friends. 
His proposal is that girl come away to 
school, but she is not 16, is 22 now. Old 
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Man’s will made 16 years ago. At last 
they eat dinner. After dinner in the 
farmyard. Old Man’s will six years ago. 
Not 16 still. The cart. Bob sees a new 
stave, produces old. Jude takes it and 
studies it in his hand, curiously. Bob a 
little afraid; how well it fits for a blow. 
Then Jude turned into the barn. 

VI—It came on to rain. Train passes. 
The girl washes dishes. He thinks un- 
happily of the long tramp out and she 
apologizes for Uncle Jude. Usually O. K. 
But different since Uncle Mose—Zone— 
came. Been here some weeks. Went 
away three days ago. Talk of Uncle 
Mose—Zone. Girl liked him. He made— 
He is—Little—Uncle Jude didn’t. Used 
to call Uncle Jude Hoot Owl. Because 
of eyes. Uncle Jude hated that, and 
Uncle Mose’s attitude toward her. She 
didn’t mind it, but Uncle Jude did. Rob 
finds himself stoutly hating Uncle Mose 
—Zone. 

VII—Rain slackens a little and Rob 
goes out to look the place over. Walks 
a little down stream. No. Into the barn, 
the horse, the cows. Out behind the 
stream below. A trout pool. Tempts 
him on. Hears sound of an axe, comes 
back to find on shore of dead water a 
bonfire. Owl cage, owls, stave, boat; 
Uncle Jude working in a fury. Rob 
afraid to go near him. Jude at last sees 
him. They talk. Jude says he is con- 
sidering. Rob must stay over night. 
Think it over. Milk cows. 

VIII—Supper. Uncle Jude to his room, 
they hear outer door open and close. 
Dora tells how he went out two or three 
nights ago, very late, rowed up dead 
water. Like an owl to see in the night. 
Didn’t hear him come back at all. They 
hear a groaning sound; in the machine 
room of the old mill. Dora says the house 
is full of such noises, Bob goes outdoors, 
with girl; see light in old room. Creak- 
ing machinery and running water. Jude 
comes back. Rob questions him about the 
old machinery ; would like to see it. Jude 
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says fiercely has all been boarded up for 
many years. Not safe to go in there. 
He hasn’t been in there for years. Bob 
and girl look at each other. 9 P. M. End 
second instalment. 

IX—Jude tells of Dora. Jude sends 
Dora to bed and questions Rob at length. 
Rob gets the impression that the man has 
not slept for nights on end. Asks Rob 
about himself acutely. And what he 
thinks of Dora. A strange questioning. 
Jude reminds Rob he once trained for 
ministry. 

What would her life be with me gone? 
Something of the confessor in all clergy- 
men. What do you think of me? I think 
you’re very weary, sir. Trains pass. 
Jude shows Rob to bed. 

X—His bed over Jude’s; hears him 
moving and cannot sleep. By and by the 
girl to his door; Jude is in the machinery 
room. Her whispers in the dark are 
franker. Something terribly wrong with 
him. I’m afraid of him. Rob stations 
himself in the stair, at the stair head. By 
and by the movements cease. He goes 
down, out of doors, the night moonlit, 
windows lighted in Jude’s room, sound 
of prayer. 

XI—The night, the owls, the frogs, the 
ducks, he smokes a pipe and listens. 
Smouldering embers of the boat, the 
trickle of water, the girl, the sort of girl 
he could love. How their acquaintance has 
progressed. Pipe out, not yet sleepy, feels 
like a man waiting for a clock to strike. 
At last back in house and goes to bed. 

XII—Girl wakes him, says she feels 
some one in the house. They search 
together with candles, the second floor 
rooms, the hall, the attic. 

(Last three chapters not good. Re- 
vised, thus :) 

X—But Rob is not ready for sleep, 
will smoke a pipe out of doors, and find 
his own way to bed. Jude to his room. 
Out of doors, night, moon, owls, frogs, 
ducks. Embers of the burned boat still 


smoking despite light rain that fell. The 
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trickle of running water, the girl, the sort 
he could love. How their acquaintance 
has progressed. Pipe out, not yet sleepy, 
like a man waiting for a clock to strike. 
At last rises to go back to bed. Trains 
pass. 

XI—Hears in Jude’s room sound of 
running—sound of murmuring voice. Oh 
God. <A prayer. The man ‘in some 
terrible torment of spirit. Then another 
sound, light scraping, a razor being 
honed. Why not, since Jude ‘cannot 
sleep? One of his own recreations, to 
put an edge on his knife in office while 
thinking. Kinship of spirit with the man. 
Growing sleepy now, hears a door open, 
footsteps, silence. Jude in_ kitchen; 
drowsy. Half awakened at last by a rude 
jar that shakes his bed. Then sleeps. 

XII—Abruptly, a little after that, he 
is wide awake again. Dora has opened 
—Dora has moved into her room. He 
feels a fear in the night, and after a 
while rises and draws on shirt and 
trousers. Mosquitoes busy outside his 
window. He listens with all his ears. 
No sound downstairs. Jude asleep at 
last, then. Dora comes scratching at his 
door and he goes and finds her trembling 
and sobbing. So small and soft; candle 
in her hand, great bathrobe about her, 
afraid. Afraid! Afraid! Heard Uncle 
Mose-Zone. As though he were hurt or 
afraid. A muffled cry. She is afraid but 
wants to see. Sounded downstairs? Up- 
stairs, perhaps. They light two candles 
and set out to search the house. 3 A. M. 
End third instalment. 

XIII—Night still, a little rain again, 
trains rush by, sound of running water. 
They search second floor. Up into attic. 
Into shed. Rats—Cats there. Hay in 
the shed. Funny. Kitchen door barred. 
(Hay in barn, but why in shed.) Back 
upstairs and down. He urges her to bed. 
He will go down. She says she will also 
go down. 


XIV—Down to kitchen. Hay piled 
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back of stove and under stairs. Jude’s 
door locked. On the kitchen table a letter 
to Robert Druce. Bid him come into 
Jude’s room alone. But door is locked, 
and Dora will not let him go in. She 
loves him, clings to him. He hesitates. 
Then decides the note is that of one in 
anguish and will go in. Bids her wait. 
Outside, breaks screen, breaks window. 
In. Dark in there, a presence full of 
menace. He lights a candle and sees Jude 
hanging from a timber in the roof. Has 
climbed on table and jumped off. Breath 
of dampness in the place like a tomb. 

XV—A letter on table for him. He 
cuts Jude down, puts it in his pocket, 
cuts Jude down. No, he does not see 
the letter. Cuts Jude down, lays on bed, 
looses the rope, clears it away. Then 
admits Dora. Uncle Jude dead. She 
sees he hanged himself. He sees door to 
machinery room ajar. It lures him; he 
bids her wait and goes in. Dusty, dim, 
spider webs, trap in floor. Has been used, 
wet tracks about. Opens it. Down 
ladder, sees Uncle Mose—Zone tied to old 
pulley wheel there, throat cut. Bruise on 
head, gagged, bound, dead. 

XVI—Back up, she has letter in her 
hand, has read it, they read it together. 
He says: “Can’t do that, have to re- 
port.” But she thrusts candle into hay, 
all aflame at once. Drives them back. 
He up to get her clothes and his own, out 
on the old mill wheel. Get horses and 
cows from the barn. 

X VII—Conclusion. 

This concludes the _ entertainment. 
That is to say, these are the only notes 
preserved. From these I made a more 
elaborate outline by chapters on loose 
sheets; and that in turn was modified in 
the process of elaboration involved in 
writing the story. 

The notes here copied from the work 
book occupied me for 10 days; the re- 
mainder of the work of outlining took 
three or four days more. 
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Tuer readers of Tue Writer are invited to contribute to this 
department, discussing articles appearing im Tue Writer, or 
making helpful suggestions to writers. Letters (not over four 
hundred words) should be addressed to “The Writer’s Forum,” 
and should contain name and address. We cannot guarantee to 
print all letters received. A prize of five dollars will be awarded 
each month for the best letter published. No letters will be re- 
turned umless a request to do so is accompanied by a stamped, 


return envelope. 


A SUITABLE NAME FOR “VERSE” 


Editor, the Forum: 

Prizes have been awarded for national anthems 
and schemes to promote peace and plans to en- 
force prohibition, but no one has yet offered a 
reward to the modern Aristotle who shall coin a 
fitting name for the individual representative of 
what we call “verse.” 

No difficulty arises when verse can be classified 
as poetry—although the tactful author may still 
welcome a more modest name for personal use— 
for a single example of poetry is a poem. But all 
verse is not poetry. And no adequate, all-embrac- 
ing name has as yet been invented for this 
humbler relative of the nobler poem. 

The embarrassment is a real one for the experi- 
enced writer in referring to his own work, for 
nothing so quickly betrays the novice as a naive 
reference to some “poem” he has written. One fine 
old white-haired poet of my acquaintance—one 
whose numerous volumes of genuine poetry are 
impressively catalogued in “Who’s Who”—may 
refer to his last “pome,” some little “effusion,” 
one of his earlier “lyrics,” his latest “triviality,” 
some of his “verse,” perhaps,—but never to his 
“poem.” 

Of course, there are notable, even distinguished, 
exceptions—not all poets are convinced that 


modesty is a virtue!—but the need is obvious for 
the writer who may prefer that some one else 
classify his work. 

“Splitting hairs,” you may say. But just turn 
to the “Latest Books Received” department in 
the New York Times Book Review, and read the 
terse one-line classifications: “A book of poetry,” 
“A collection of verse,’ “A collection of lyrics,” 
“A volume of poems,” “A volume of verse.” 

Don’t fool yourself—authors’ titles carry no 
weight in this fearsome judgment! “Selected 
Poems” may emerge as “A collection of verse.” 
And the delicate suggestion of “Wings Against 
the Moon” may be fittingly rewarded by the 
coveted classification: “A volume of poetry.” 
Editors perceive a distinction, hairsplit it as 
they may, and their views are proclaimed in a 
quite audible voice. 

When a poem is not poetry, it is not a poem! 
And all the Irish in me again arises to ask: 
“What shall we call a poem when it is not a 
poem ?” 

I move that Tue Warrer inaugurate a contest 
to evolve this much-needed name. 

Is there a second? 

Maurice Allen. 
San Diego, Calif. 


POETRY OF TODAY 


Editor, the Forum: 

There seems to be a general confusion, even 
among poets, as to what poetry is. Too often the 
art is approached from the outside, when, after 
all, the metronome to which a poet may write 
beats unwearyingly in his own breast. The rhythm 
of life, the rhythm of time, the rhythm of the 
universe—that rhythm never varies. On it goes, 
in spite of humanity, through the ages, and few 
new writers take advantage of it. 

Verse writers are lazy-minded for a very good 


reason—too much of the creative work fer a poet 
is done below the level of consciousness to spring 
full blown on paper when he receives the impulse 
to take pen in hand. That first inspiration is like 
the molten metal poured upon an anvil to be 
beaten into shape, not poured into a mould to 
shape itself. 

It takes a big mind and a real poetic righteous- 
ness to use consciously chosen themes and still 
produce poetry. Vachel Lindsay, Sandburg, Elliot 
—men with their masculine tenaciousness turned 
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in one direction—have succeeded best. They have 
tapped the stream of experience and of emotion 
at another base—one not generally understood, 
and the result among readers was at first amaze- 
ment and confusion. They sank back to rest in 
the more understandable plainness of Robert 
Frost, who draws his rhythms from feet treading 
Mother Earth herself, and puts into simple words 
a full meaning of life. 

Two habits of childhood should be revived by 
the poet: one is the old one, common in the days 
of hoof-beats—put your ear to the ground and 
note what you hear coming. Vibrations are dis- 
cernible long before they quiver on the air. 

Another childish habit is that of looking for a 
lost article by putting the eye to floor level, and 
“looking Injun.” Things unseen before loom un- 
expectedly large from that position, and impor- 
tant discoveries are made. The hidden things of 
life, its subtle rhythms, have become too over- 
grown with the shrubbery of daily distractions. 

A Way may come soon when something definite 
about rhythms is taught in the schools. Colleges 
are instituting laboratory research into this very 
question of waves and rhythm changes. Instinc- 
tively we feel the difference between irregular 
prose rhythms and cadenced, measured, rhymed, 
or unrhymed verse of all time. Rhyme, they tell 
us, was a late addition to poetry, but that has to 
do with memory rather than with beat, and has 
another place. 

The best poetry today is understandable, 
whether one can find its inner meaning or not. 
Symbols are less strained than in the decade just 
passed, sentences must not be involved, and the 
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artificialities of speech caused by inversions, con- 
tractions, and archaic words or clichés are de- 
leted. 

We are a generation of imitators—in our 
architecture harking back to the colonial or early 
English, in our house furnishings, and our mind- 
furnishings. But the time has come to be original, 
to make some distinct mark upon this period be- 
fore younger and more spontaneous writers take 
the lead. 

A new vocabulary is coming into use among 
those who remember no day behind the radio and 
the airplane. They will not become vocal gradu- 
ally, but vividly and at once, redating the period 
before 1940 as ruthlessly as the War redated the 
years before 1919. 

But the old rhythms go on. Amy Lowell, who 
so eagerly led in experiments with little known 
feet, came to recognize again that inevitability of 
cadence which built the old and well-known forms 
with which she had been so familiar in her own 
youth. Her posthumous book of critical essays 
turns a flood of light upon that period of transi- 
tion. 

Poets may imitate during their practice years; 
they may get the swing of the past by sitting 
awhile to some one’s else pushing; but what 
makes a poet important, gives him his real excuse 
for raising his voice at all, is the beat of his own 
heart demanding expression in his own individual 
and well-chosen words of ideas that seem to him 
vital and, through the prism of his own mind, new. 


Ada Borden Stevens. 
Newport, R. I. 


PROFESSIONAL AND AMATEUR 


Editor, the Forum: 

Professionalism seems to be gaining ground in 
every field, and it has its merits, but, in any field, 
professionalism that eliminates the amateur spirit 
grows beyond its proper limits and leaves a 
barrenness. 

A writer should be a professional and an 
amateur at the same time. 

He should be thoroughly professional in his 
working methods, his hours, his privacy, his regu- 
larity at his work. He should also be willing to 
turn to his work during hours not set apart for 
it, if occasion arises—as much so as a physician 
or a minister. He should be systematic in his 
marketing, and should know his markets. And he 
should be businesslike, as Frost has said, more 
businesslike than a business man, since his wares 
are harder to sell. His desk should be a stage 
for a steady routine, and it should be as orderly 
and as well managed as any office desk. 

He should at the same time be a thorough- 
going amateur. When writing, and when not 
writing, he should look upon his work as a pas- 
time. He should not, while actually writing, give 


a thought to any of the important professional 
aspects of his activity. He should write for the 
single and unequaled pleasure of communicating 
his ideas, with not a moment’s thought as to 
whether he is communicating with the readers of 
the biggest, or the best, or the highest paying 
markets, or solely with the paper before him. He 
must write to please himself while he is actually 
using his pen, or pencil, or typewriter, or what- 
ever he uses. Having written to please himself, 
he must sell to please others. 

Charles Lamb is the readiest and the best ex- 
ample of the supreme amateur—and Lamb could 
abandon a series of articles which he found he 
could not sell. 

If the professional attitude comes into the 
amateur part of the writer’s performance, it tells 
in the result. If the amateur spirit interferes 
with the professional work, the result is hardly 
likely to be seen. 

So a writer must do—or be—two in one; and 
unwavering professional, and an unconstrained 
amateur. Neither alone will serve. 

Richard Miller. 
Lexington, Virginia. 
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The Manuscript Market 


Tue information in this section concerning the current needs of 
various periodicals comes directly from their editors, who are 
responsible for the statements and to whom any questions should 
be addressed. Writers are advised never to submit a manuscript 
to an unfamiliar magazine, but to secure and to study a sample 


copy. 


Tue American Home — Doubleday, 
Doran & Company, Inc., Garden City, 
New York, uses “practical articles per- 
taining to the home, interior decoration, 
and gardening, accompanied by good 
photographs. All rights are purchased. 
Articles should be 1,500 to 2,000 words 
in length. We pay about $50 an article.” 
Payment is made on acceptance. Reginald 
T. Townsend, editor. 


Tue Arcuitect—485 Madison Ave., New 
York, reports that it is overstocked at 
the present time. When in the market 
again, it can use “architectural material 
and arts and crafts.” Length limit: 
1,200 to 1,500 words. Pays $8 a column 
on publication. J. L. Forbes, editor. 


Country Lire—Doubleday, Doran & 
Company, Inc., Garden City, New York, 
uses “articles on gardening, sport, in- 
terior decorating, country estates, and 
travel. Good photographs are important. 
Articles should be about 1,500 words in 
length. All rights are purchased. We 
pay from $50 to $75 an article.” Pay- 
ment is made on acceptance. Reginald 
T. Townsend, editor. 


GirtwareEs & Decorative FurnisHIncs— 
250 Fifth Ave., New York, desires illus- 
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trated articles on operating gift and art 
shops. Length limit, 500 to 1,200 words. 
Pays one cent a word, and three dollars 
for photographs, on publication. Lucile 
O’Naughlin, editor. 


Tue Hicuway Macazine—Armco Cul- 
vert Mfrs. Assn., Middletown, Ohio, re- 
ports that it is not in immediate need 
of any articles, and will not be for several 
months. However, they are glad to 
examine whatever is submitted to them. 
“We are primarily interested in articles 
dealing with the planning, design, con- 
struction, maintenance, and beautification 
of roads. We can use occasional stories 
of railroad or street construction, general 
travel articles, traffic studies and prob- 
lems. These articles should have the 
approval of the officials in charge of the 
work and, if possible, be written by the 
engineer or official and carry his signa- 
ture.” Length limit: from 1,000 to 1,200 
words, although shorter articles are ac- 
ceptable. Three to five first-class photo- 
graphs should accompany each article; 
any diagrams should be in black and 
white. “We pay on acceptance, at the 
rate of one cent per word for copy and 
one dollar each for photographs. We 
reserve exclusive first rights.” W. H. 
Spindler, editor. 

















Tue Hovse Beautirut—8 Arlington St., 
Boston, Mass., can use “illustrated arti- 
cles on domestic architecture, furnishing, 
and gardening, of about 1,500 to 1,800 
words in length. We purchase all rights. 
Payment is made upon acceptance, within 
three weeks; rates, one cent a word and 
up, depending upon type of material and 
position given it in the magazine.” Ethel 
B. Power, editor. 


Japan—551 Market St., San Francisco, 
Calif., is a closed market, as it has mate- 
rial on hand for almost a year. Leonard 
J. Lucas, editor. 


KINDERGARTEN - Primary Macazing — 
Manistee, Mich., can use “short discus- 
sions of kindergarten problems; practical 
hints and suggestions for kindergarten 
teachers; short playlets or drills, etc., 
suitable for kindergarten children; a few 
short stories suitable for telling in kinder- 
garten; and a little short verse. Material 
under 500 words preferred; payment on 
acceptance, $1 to $5 per article. First 
periodical rights is all we desire.” J. L. 
Keddie, editor. 


Tue Macazine or Licut—Nela Park, 
Cleveland, Ohio, has a particular need for 
“merchandising stories telling actual ex- 
periences in the sale of Mazda lamps. 
Material should run about 1,000 words 
and will be paid for at the rate of two 
and one-half cents per word, upon accept- 


ance. It is understood that this price 
purchases all rights.” J. L. Tugman, 
editor. 


THe Munsey Macazines—280- Broad- 
way, New York, lists the following re- 
quirements for the various magazines: 
Auu-Story is in the market for material 
of all lengths—short stories, 4,000 to 
7,000 words ; novelettes, 12,000 to 14,000 
words; and serials, 30,000 to 40,000 
words. “Nineteen-thirty shows a slight 
change in the character of material used 
in this publication. While adhering to 
the principles of girl’s love-story fiction— 
heroine viewpoint, glamor not realism, 
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wife-in-name-only, not marriage plots—we 
introduced stronger and more melo- 
dramatic stories, modernized sufficiently 
to be credible to a present-day audience. 
This applies particularly to serials and 
novelettes. More sensational plots will 
be obtained also in the shorter fiction, but 
will be alternated with sheer romance 
stories. Good rates paid for worth-while 
manuscripts.” Madeline M. Heath, editor. 
Arcosy Macazine is interested in out- 
standingly good stories of serial length. 
“Our situation in regard to novelettes is 
a bit more elastic. We are well supplied 
with this length material, but we are 
always interested in a good novelette of 
about 15,000 words. We are wide open 
to good short stories, particularly those 
of 5,000 words or less. Short-short 
stories are welcome (1,000 to 2,000 
words), provided they are stories and 
not merely incidents or anecdotes. 
Arcosy is the outstanding magazine of 
varied fiction. In each number we aim 
at as complete and wide a variety of 
stories as possible. For this reason we 
have no particular needs or requirements. 
Action fiction of any sort is welcome. Our 
scope covers all the action fiction fields— 
Western, Northern, humor, sea, war, air, 
sports, crime, mystery, romance, foreign, 
adventure, railway, business, fantastic, 
and pseudo-scientific. Our primary req- 
uisite is a good strong plot covered with 
plenty of action. Of course, when pos- 
sible, we like to get plenty of interesting 
character work and also well-done and 
convincing local color. We are not in- 
terested in love stories, domestic tales, 
sex stories, stories with a predominant 
woman interest, or told from a woman’s 
viewpoint. We have no outstanding needs, 
although at present we are most cordial 
to short and good humorous stories.” 
A. H. Bittner, editor. Detective Fic- 
TION Weexty “has a quick and wide- 
open market for short stories and for 
novelettes particularly, at rates of one 
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and one-half cents a word up. Probably 
no magazine in the detective field buys 
a wider variety of stories, and from 
a greater number of writers, than 
this one. Every reasonable effort is 
made to encourage promising beginners. 
Novelettes are desired for this popular 
weekly of from 12,000 to 20,000 words, 
and short stories from 2,000 to 7,000 
words. No types are barred, but we are 
not fond of the super-intelligent person 
with the long cigarette-holder, who reluc- 
tantly consents to aid a baffled police 
department; neither do we like a narcotic 
motive. A number of fact stories of im- 
portant criminal cases are used, but at 
present a considerable stock of these is 
on hand.” Howard V. Bloomfield, editor. 
Raitzroap Man’s Macazine is in the 
market for “serials from 40,000 to 60,000 
words which deal with the railroad in its 
varied phases of life, with railroad char- 
acters and authentic railroad background. 
Our demand for novelettes is large. We 
want material not exceeding 12,500 words, 
and we also want railroad short stories 
from 4,000 to 6,000 words. We are in 
the market for feature articles which are 
illustrated by clear, sharp photographs, 
and these should deal with every side of 
railroad practice and operation. Rail- 
road poetry and short fillers are also 
sought.” Pays one and one-half cents a 
word up, on acceptance. William E. 
Hayes, editor. 


Tue Nationa, GrocraPpHic MacazineE— 
1156-16th St., Washington, D. C., pub- 
lishes “human interest, geographic arti- 
cles from 3,000 to 7,500 words in length, 
accompanied by from twenty-five to fifty 
good photographic illustrations. We pay 
generous honorariums on acceptance.” 
Gilbert Grosvenor, editor. 


New Yorx Heratp Trisune—Tribune 
Bldg., New York, publishes “current 
events articles that are of national and 
international interest, and personality 
sketches of men and women figuring in 








the world news, also humor. Length limit 
for articles: from 1,500 to 3,500 words. 
First world serial rights purchased. 
Pays from $25 to $100 an article, on 
publication.” The Institute section of 
the magazine uses “articles on food prep- 
aration, household management, house- 
hold equipment, etiquette, entertaining, 
child care, and decoration.” Length limit: 
about 2,000 to 2,500 words. Pays from 
$25 to $50 an article, on publication. 
Richard L. Field, associate editor, Sun- 
day Magazine. 


Tue NorrH American Review—9 East 
37th St., New York, wants “authoritative 
articles of about 4,000 words on phases 
of present-day American life; unstereo- 
typed short stories.” For stories, first 
American serial rights are purchased ; for 
articles, first and second American serial 
rights in so far as American monthly 
magazines are concerned. Pays $5 a 
page, on publication. 


Tue Oren Roap ror Boyrs—130 New- 
bury St., Boston, Mass., uses “short 
stories of outdoor life, aviation, sea, 
Western, North woods, exploration, 
sport, school life, mystery, adventure— 
of interest to boys in their teeens. Occa- 
sionally accepts short articles. Uses 
serials, Cannot use verse or material 
aimed at small children.” Length limit: 
for short stories, 2,000 to 5,000 words; 
for serials, 20,000 to 40,000 words. 
Pays one-half cent to one cent a word, 
on acceptance and publication. All serial 
rights are purchased. Clayton H. Ernst, 
editor. 


Porutar Scrence Montuiy—381 Fourth 
Ave., New York, is a news magazine cover- 
ing new developments in science and me- 
chanics for lay readers. “It uses vivid, 
non-technical accounts of progress in 
science and mechanics, stressing ‘human 
interest’ angle and well illustrated with 
striking photographs. We can use arti- 
cles up to 3,000 words in length and base 
our rates of payment more on the novelty, 
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newsiness, and dramatic qualities of the 
facts presented than on the length of 
article. We publish many pages of 
‘shorts’—articles of 300 words or less, 
describing new inventions and scientific 
discoveries, illustrated by photographs ; 
also one and two-page photo layouts— 
‘picture stories’ of exploration, new and 
interesting industrial processes, etc. We 
are glad to correspond with writers who 
have suggestions for articles. We offer 
an especially good market for newspaper 
men, trade paper writers, and others who 
get around places and see the new things 
that are going on.” Can also use “How- 
to-make” material for the Home Work- 
shop Department and “Kinks” for the 
handy man, machine shop worker, and 
automobile mechanic and owner. Photo- 
graphs of new inventions and striking 
shots of engineering projects are welcome. 
Pays up to ten cents a word and three 
dollars up for photographs. “Checks for 
accepted material are mailed the following 
Thursday.” Raymond J. Brown, editor. 


Power Boatinc—The Penton Publishing 
Co., Cleveland, O., is not interested in 
fiction of any sort. It buys stories of a 
semi-technical nature of interest to power 
boat owners and operators. “Our rate 
of payment is approximately one cent per 
word, although we do not confine ourselves 


to this very strictly.” John G. Robinson, 
editor. 


PuzzteEr Macazine—j54 Fourth Ave., 
New York, reports that it is producing 
its own material and is no longer buying 
from other sources. 
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Rapio-Crart — Techni-Craft Publishing 
Corp., 96-98 Park Place., New York, re- 
quires “technical and semi-technical mate- 
rial concerning radio in all its branches. 
Stories seldom run over 4,000 words in 
length; and the average is about 1,000 
to 1,500 words. Our rate is approxi- 
mately one cent per word, payable upon 
publication.” All stories must be illus- 
trated with sketches or photographs. 
R. D. Washburne, technical editor. 


SHort Stories—Doubleday, Doran and 
Company, Inc., Garden City, New York, 
desires adventure short stories up to 
6,000 words ; novelettes, 10,000 to 12,000 
words; also those of 25,000 words; 
serials, 30,000 to 75,000 words; outdoor 
fillers, 50 to 500 words. Pays good 


rates, on acceptance. Roy de S. Horn, 
editor. 


Srar-Dust—3314 Newark St., Washing- 
ton, D. C., is in the market for poems of 
dignified content and good workmanship, 
in all forms. Length, up to 35 lines. 


There is no payment, except in prizes. 
Edith Mirick, editor. 


West—Doubleday, Doran and Company, 
Inc., Garden City, New York, can use 
Western and Northern adventure short 
stories, 2,000 to 6,000 words; novelettes, 
10,000 words; novels, 25,000 words; 
serials up to 75,000 words; romantic 
interest desirable; verse up to 50 lines. 
Pays good rates, on acceptance, and 
twenty-five cents a line for verse, and 
$2.50 for jokes. Roy de S. Horn, editor. 
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Prize Offers and Awards 


Tue Keystone Street & Wire Co.— 
Peoria, Ill., offers $1,775 in cash awards 
for the best 500-word article on “How 
Does Good Woven Wire Fencing Help 
Increase Farm Profits?” The contest is 
open to all. The closing date is May 9, 
1932. Judges will be: Burridge D. 
Butler, publisher of Prairie Farmer, 
Chicago, Illinois; John Wallace, pub- 
lisher of Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, 
Iowa; and others. For full details, 
address Mr. C. C. Pittman, Mace Adver- 
tising Agency, Lehmann Building, Peoria, 
Til. 


Lirrte THeatre or Trempie IsraEr— 
Riverway at Longwood ' Ave., Boston, 
Mass., announces the following Committee 
of Judges for the one-act plays dealing 
with some aspects of Jewish life, for which 
prizes of $25 and $15 are being offered: 
Anita Block, foreign play reader of the 
Theatre Guild of New York; Professor 
H. W. L. Dana, of the faculty of the 
Cambridge School of Drama; Sam Jaffe, 
actor appearing in “Grand Hotel”; Ken- 
neth McGowan, dramatic critic and play 
producer; and Professor Robert E. 
Rogers of Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. For other details, see July, 
1931, Writer. 


Nationa Lire Conservation Soctery— 
Mrs. Charles Cyrus Marshall, 2239 Tie- 
bout Ave., New York, offers prizes, in its 
George Washington Bi-Centennial Na- 
tional Poetry Contest for 1932, for the 
best poems written about George Wash- 
ington. All poems must be original and 
only one may be submitted by each writer. 
Writers should keep copies, as no poems 
will be returned. Do not send return 
postage. Length limit, 20 lines. Any one 
residing in the United States may enter 
the contest ; there is no age or sex restric- 
tion. Teachers and leaders of organiza- 
tions are urged to invite those who come 


under their influence to take part. The 
following prizes are announced: First 
prize, $50; five prizes of $10 each; also 
Honorable Mention. Use a fictitious 
name to sign each poem, with correct 
name and address in a sealed envelope. 
Closes Feb. 22, 1932. A committee com- 
posed of nationally recognized men of 
letters will be judges. Send all poems to 
Mrs. Charles Cyrus Marshall, President, 
at the above address. 


G. P. Purnam’s Sons—2 West 45th St., 
New York, offer $100 for the best letter 
on “The Kirbys,” a first novel by 
Margaret Whipple. Length limit, 1,000 
words. The letter should be devoted to 
an expression of opinion about the book. 
The contest is open to every one: profes- 
sional reviewers, booksellers, and the 
general public. The winning letter will 
be selected by the editorial department 
of Putnam’s and the winner announced 
in The Publishers’ Weekly of January 30. 


The Drama League of America and the 
Play Department of Longmans, Green & 
Co. have just announced the results of 
their contests for a George Washington 
play and a religious play. The judges 
chose the following ten plays as the best 
in the George Washington contest: “A 
Decision at Dawn,” by Major Lawrence; 
“The Roof of Sam Fraunces,” by Ellen 
Garrigues and Mrs. P. M. Hopkins; 
“Better Thana King,” by Howard Brown; 
“The American,” by Mrs. Evans; “Valley 
Forge,” by Margaret Severance; “Head- 
quarters,” by Joseph I. Whalen; “While 
Washington Waited,” by Alice Johnston 
Walker; “Starved Liberty,” by Marguer- 
ite Deti, “Valley Forge,” by Elsie M. 
Englund; and “Father of a Giant,” by 
Mrs. H. H. Dubs. The prize of $100 
advance royalty and a preliminary try- 
out production by the American Academy 
of Dramatic Arts of New York City went 
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to Major Lawrence of Washington, D. C. 
for “A Decision at Dawn.” ‘There were 
about three hundred plays submitted in 
this contest from the different States. In 
the religious contest, there were one 
hundred and ten plays entered from the 
various States. The following five were 
chosen as the best: “Carrots,” by Rita 
Benton; “Sons of Israel,” by Martha H. 
Nichols; “The Cost,” by Ross Anderson; 
“The Fourth Nail,” by Mrs. George A. 
Batterson; and “The Splendid Coward,” 
by Harriet Maxon Thayer. The prize 
of $150 advance royalty and production 
by the Pilgrim Players of Evanston went 
to Rita Benton of Chicago for “Carrots.” 
Both winning plays will be published by 
Longmans, Green & Co. The results of 
the contest for a full-length play have 
not yet been announced. 


The Goncourt Prize has been awarded 
to Henri Fauconnier for his book, “Ma- 
laisie.” This is considered the most 
important prize offered in France to ris- 
ing authors. 


The Kaleidoscope Book Publication 
Award went to Dennis Murphy for “Boy 
with a Silver Plow,” a book of poems 
in which the theme is tragic life against 
a beautiful background. This was chosen 
from 176 manuscripts submitted in the 
contest. 


The Morris Plan Bankers Association 
announces the following awards in its 
Essay Contest: First prize, $250, to 
Howard E. Murkett, River Glen, Farm- 
ington, Conn.; second prize, $100, to 
Calvin A. Clements, Reed College, Port- 
land, Ore.; and third prize, $50, to G. D. 
Walker, 317 York St., Helena, Ark. 


The 1931 O. Henry award of $500 was 
won again by Wilbur Daniel Steele, but, 
as he received the cash award last year, 
the money will go to John D. Swain, as 
author of the second best story. Mr. 
Steele, however, retains first place. Mary 
Hastings Bradley received third prize. 








Oliver La Farge, the Pulitzer prize winner, 
was awarded a special prize of $100. 
Honorable mention went to Katherine 
Brush, Mary Ellen Chase, Booth Tark- 
ington, William Faulkner, and Colin 
Clements. 


The Pictorial Review award of $5,000 
has been given to Jane Addams, for her 
achievements in social welfare work and 
the promotion of international peace. 


PRIZE OFFERS STILL OPEN 


THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION—1140 
Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. The Justin 
Winsor prize ($200) in American history, offered in 
even years; the Herbert Baxter Adams prize ($200) 
in the history of the Eastern Hemisphere, offered in 
odd years; and the annual George Louis Beer prize 
($250) for the best work upon any phase of European 
international history since 1895. Contests close April 
1 of each year. MSS. should be sent to the Secretary 
of the Association. 

ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS and LITTLE, BROWN 
& COMPANY—The Prize Novel Competition, Atlantic 
Monthly Press, 8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. $10,000 
for most interesting and distinctive novel submitted 
before Feb. 1, 1932. See March, 1931, WRITER. 
COLLEGE HUMOR—1050 No. La Salle 8t., Chicago, 
Ill, Monthly prizes of $25, $15, $10, $5, and 26 of $1 
for best “Blurbs’’ to picture in each issue. See 
November, 1931, WRITER. 


DODD, MEAD AND COMPANY and THE PICTORIAL 
REVIEW—3rd First Novel Contest, with prize of 
$10,000 plus royalties, for manuscript in English of 
at least 70,000 words, unpublished. Closing date, 
July 1, 1932. See November, 1931, WRITER. 


THE GOLDEN BOOK MAGAZINE—55 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Monthly prizes of $25 and five each of 
$5 worth of new books for best review of book men- 
tioned in “Authors and Books” section. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING—5S7th St. & 8th Ave. New 
York. $50, $25, and $10 for newest, best, most original 
ideas for parties by readers in United States. $50, $25, 
and $10 for three best ideas for foreign parties by 
readers outside United States. Closes Feb. 1, 1932. 
See October, 1931, WRITER. 


GUGGENHEIM FELLOWSHIPS—Henry A. Moe, Sec., 
Guggenheim Memorial Foundation, 651 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Fellowships of $2,500 for research or 
creative work abroad. Application by Nov. 15 of 
each year on blanks secured from the Secretary. 
LIBERTY WEEKLY—1926 Broadway, New York. $100 
to $500 for short-short stories of 2,000 words or less. 
See November, 1931, WRITER. 


THE LITERARY VESPERS—620 West 116th St., New 
York. International prize of $80 for best poem con- 
cerning Edwin Markham. Closes Mar. 1, 1932. See 
December, 1931, WRITER. 


MOTION PICTURE CLASSIC—Paramount Bldg., 1501 
Broadway, New York. Monthly prizes of $20, $10, 
and $5 for three best letters of 200 to 250 words on 
movie subjects. Address Lawrence Reid, editor. 

THE OUTLOOK AND INDEPENDENT—120 East 16th 
St., New York. Weekly prizes of $5 and seven of $2 


each for best Remarkable Remarks. See April, 1931, 
WRITER. 


POETRY—232 East Erie St., Chicago, Ill. Levinson 
Prize of $200, Midland Authors Prize of $100, and 
special Lyric Prize of $50. For particulars, address 
Miss Harriet Monroe, editor, as above. 

POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY—381 Fourth Ave., 
New York. $10 monthly prize plus space rates for 
best idea for motorists. 
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PULITZER PRIZES IN LITERATURE—Offered an- STRATFORD MAGAZINE—289 Congress St., Boston, 
nually under direction of Columbia University. One Mass. $100 for best poems submitted each four d 
$2,000 and three $1,000 prizes for creative published months. 

work. Also gold medal, $1,000, and three $500 prizes quis QUARTER—The Editor, 4, 
for best examples of newspaper writing. Also three yontparnasse, Paris, France. Richard Aldington 

travelling scholarships, $1,800 each, for graduates of poetry Prize of 2,500 francs to ablest young Ameri- = 
the School of Journalism. Closes Feb. 1, annually. can poet whose work has appeared in This Quarter. 

SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE—597 Fifth Ave., New York. Must have contributed to at least one issue of the 
$5,000 for best long story—short novel—between magazine during previous year. Offered annually for 8] 
15,000 and 30,000 words. Closes Feb. 1, 1932. See three years. 
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September, 1931, WRITER. UNITED DAUGHTERS OF THE CONFEDERACY— ° 
STAR-DUST—3314 Newark St., Washington, D. C. Mrs. B. W. Hoover, Chairman, Committee on Uni- 
$10, $5 (judged prizes), and $5 (popular prize), in versity Prize, Elkins, W. Va. Mrs. Simon Baruch 
each issue; $25 annually for best poems. $10 for best University Prize of $1,000 for unpublished monograph Ww 
lyric of “not less than eight nor more than twenty or essay in fleld of Southern history. See December, a 
lines, all lines to be rhymed. 1931, WRITER. 
FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY and HODDER YALE SERIES OF YOUNGER POETS—Yale Univer- hi 
& STOUGHTON, LTD. $20,000 nd prize novel on gity Press, New Haven, Conn. Open to American poets h 
any subject, open to any one in any country. Length under thirty who have not previously published a 
limit: 75,000 to 150,000 words. Closing date, Nov. 1, volume of verse. Competitions close May 1 and Nov. h 
1932. See November, 185i, WRITER. 1 of each year. 7 
. a 
Book Reviews 
Tue Ovrtoox ror Literature. By _ troduced by a delightful retelling of the k 
Ashley H. Thorndike. New York: Saxon Caedmon’s involuntary and in- 8 
The Macmillian Company, 1931. spired writing, presents a future public, si 
Reviewed by Laura Bell Everett now in process of development, ready to h 
: aps accept and appreciate the best that poets o 
A notable piece of work is this “Out- can offer it. The underlying philosophy . 
look for Literature,” carefully thought of fiction is discussed in a conversational ‘ 
through, dispassionate, judicial in tone, manner worthy of William James. Per- 
yet with a belief, a strong human hope, haps Doctor Thorndike caught the trick 
that of being interesting from that charming I 
“out of the shadows of night psychologist. Referring to ten-volume 
The world rolls into light”; novels to which Seventeenth Century 
that literature is to do more and not less readers were devoted, he wonders if the 
for the people of the future than for interminable conversations of those le- 
those of the past. A book of two hundred viathans may not be exceeded in length 
pages that refers to a thousand books and because of present methods of study, and 
authors is likely somewhere in its course pictures his grandchildren as waiting for v 
to be caught in an eddy, but there is here the twentieth volume of “The Sub-Con- t 
a cumulative force, a progression fre- sciousness of Smith.” c 
quently missing in books of this sort. In The chapter on Internationalism will c 
twelve chapters—Readers, Writers, The be to many readers most hopeful in this it 
Great Tradition, Poetry, Patterns, book of prophecy. What is and is to be t 
Teaching, Stories, Belief and Behavior, accomplished in bringing the minds of the a 
Internationalism, The Study of Litera- people of different countries into accord t 
‘ure, The English Language, Doctor through their reading is suggested in the c 
Thorndike discussed the rapidly increas- vogue for foreign lecturers and_ the it 
ing numbers of reads all over the world sympathetic studies of one people by 
and the greater opportunities to influence another, as in a German biography of 8 
mankind. The writers of the future, he Napoleon, and French lives of Shelley, t 
feels, will not be fewer, but more, and Disraeli, and Byron. 8 
more highly trained and much more The weeping Jeremiahs who wail over d 
closely organized. the present condition of the English s 
The chapter entitled “Poetry,” in- language will emerge from Doctor Thorn- f 
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dike’s eleventh chapter with a cheering 
sense that all is not lost, even though the 
greatest number of professors of English 
who have ever taught any one language 
since the world began are unable to secure 
academic speech. 

The various relations to civilization 
which the literature of America may 
assume, he bases upon the relation of 
literature to civilization in the past, and 
he foresees a greater field of service to 
humanity. The hopeful note in Doctor 
Thorndike’s predictions might come from 
an acquaintance with only one phase of 
the subject; instead it emanates from the 
thoroughness and depth of the author’s 
knowledge. In largeness of grasp and 
simplicity of expression, the book is out- 
standing. The wisdom of the author, 
his gentle humor, and his heartening view 
of the future make the book a welcome 
relief from the mournful prognostications 
of much of the recent discussions of men 


and books. 


IntTrRopuctTion TO LITERATURE FOR CHIL- 
DREN. By Eleanor Rawlinson. New 
York: W. W. Norton & Company, 
1931. 


Reviewed by Mary L. Baker 


A term much used in the educational 
world today is “the psychological versus 
the logical method of instruction.” Ac- 
cording to this tenet, learning should 
conform to the development of “interests” 
in the life of a student. As an example, 
the linguist would say that, instead of 
approaching Latin, French, or German 
through a labyrinth of declensions and 
conjugations, we view the field “directly,” 
in situations vital to the learner. 

This is an excellent theory, if we con- 
sider only the immature pupil. But is 
the method applicable as well to the adult 
student, especially to the one who would 
delve deeply into the intricacies of re- 
search? Is it not preferable here to 
follow a logical procedure, forming a 
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thorough acquaintance with “sources,” 


and developing a subject historically? 

The question confronts instructors of 
the English language and of literature 
in high schools, normal schools, and in 
colleges. The normal school offers courses 
such as “Children’s Literature” or “Story 
Telling,” to acquaint the student with the 
basis of selection of material for the 
juvenile reader. Authorities in the field 
are perplexed as to the correct method to 
employ in these courses. Shall the myth, 
folk tale, and ballad be presented in pre- 
digested form, or through familiarity 
with the original, whenever this is prac- 
ticable? 

Fortunately for those who are be- 
wildered by the opposing theories, Miss 
Eleanor Rawlinson, an instructor at the 
Western State Teachers’ College, Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan, contributed, in 1931, 
a comprehensive and scholarly treatise of 
the subject. 

The work uniquely classifies its wealth 
of material as Traditional and Sophisti- 
cated Literature. (The import of the 
latter term, however, is not that of super- 
ficiality, a connotation accorded it by a 
recent ATLANTIC prize essay.) Rather 
does the word refer to “literature which 
has been made up, so to speak, out of 
whole cloth, by writers who set down 
their stories and poems as they composed 
them.” Quoting the publishers, “Miss 
Rawlinson has spared neither pains nor 
expense to be able to represent such 
modern figures as Walter de la Mare, 
Rudyard Kipling, Eugene Field, and John 
Masefield. 

“Aside from its subject matter appeal, 
note the unusual apparatus of the book: 
the study questions; check list of names; 
bibliography; and even such details as 
lists of illustrative devices.” 

As a technical treatise, designed essen- 
tially for the scholar, the work is invalu- 
able; as artistic material, adapted to the 
taste of the general reader, it is excep- 
tionally fascinating. 
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Flashes from Articles in Magazines 


“Our authors, so far, have been daunted by the 
very richness before them. They have retreated 
timorously into past ages, narrow circles, puerile 
dogmatisms. They have devoted themselves so 
ardently to details that only too often they have 
forgotten the whole. Mark Twain pointed the 
way in “The Gilded Age, but then shrunk back. 
Sinclair Lewis went a bit further in ‘Babbitt,’ 
but still failed to go all the way. The great 
American novel, when it comes, will gather in all 
the fundamentals, and let the superficialities go. 
But it will not be a single work; it will be a 
whole shelf.” Lirerary Market Nore. By H. L. 
Mencken. The Junior League Magazine for 
December. 


“But observation of Nature can be taught; and 
observation will soon show us how we still sell 
two sparrows for a farthing, and how God is still 
the only one to mark with much concern the spar- 
row’s fall. No, the price of sparrows is going 
up. The Government, too, has taken notice of 
their fall. We have law enough. The Master 
Word is in the language of love. We American 
people lag far behind the English people in our 
love of Nature, because, perhaps, our pioneers 
are still our teachers, and not our poets.” THe 
Master Worv. By Dallas Lore Sharp. Nature 
Magazine for December. 


“Flaubert convinces his admirers that the sine 
qua non of literature is style, and that style is 
characterized by its continual employment of the 
one precise and accurate word which perfectly 
defines the idea or the thing; but Verlaine, in a 
scarcely less well-known and scarcely less in- 
fluential passage, banishes from literature what- 
ever is precise, and calls for the nebulous, the 
vague, and the ambiguously evocative. Another 
whole school professes to have discovered the 
secret of art in its expressiveness.” Tue Carric’s 
Diemma. 1. Science or Art? By Joseph Wood 
Krutch. The Nation for December 2nd, 1931. 


“The first aim, and in these years perhaps the 
only one, was circulation, for circulation is at 
once the basis and the justification of the whole 


idea. But Mr. Hearst had a shrewder and higher 
estimate of what people want than he is always 
credited with. He knew that merely to pile sex 
on sensation is not enough, and he was careful to 
use real originality, brilliance, and good writing.” 
Hearst. By Walter Millis. The Atlantic Monthly 
for December. 


“What happened in Provincetown a decade or 
so ago will always be a part of the history of our 
theater. Its chronicle is told anew in “The Prov- 
incetown; a Story of the Theatre,’ by Helen 
Deutsch and Stella Hanau. In these pages the 


reader will find how the idea of writing and 
acting grew, how the old wharf house was trans- 
formed, how Eugene O'Neill arrived with a script, 
how later the inspired amateurs moved to a stable 
on Macdougal Street, New York City, and began 
their metropolitan career.” Amonc THE NEw 
Booxs. By Harry Hansen. Harpers Magazine 
for December. 


“His purpose (James Truslow Adams, in his 
‘The Epic of America, as his epilogue bears 
witness, is to bid us hold a mirror up to 
ourselves as we are today and ask ourselves, 
“What have we done with this dream?’ No, he is 
not hopeless, nor does he bid us be so. Instead, 
he points us to the way whereby we may yet 
realize that dream of ‘a better, richer, and happier 
life for all our citizens of whatever rank.’ Never 
before were we, perhaps, so in need of such a 
book. I would that every American citizen might 
read it—a new gospel of idealism. If I could 
myself have read but one book this year, this is 
the one I would have chosen.” Say “Merry 
Curistmas” with a Boox. By Emily Neweil Blair. 
Good Housekeeping for December. 


“Both of these collections, (‘The Best Short 
Stories of 1931, edited by Edward J. O’Brien; 
and “The Best British Short Stories of 1931,’ 
edited by Edward J. O’Brien)—which make their 
annual appearance as regularly as the ground 
hog, are above average this year. Mr. O’Brien has 
made more concessions than usual to the unre- 
generate desires of those who like just a little 
plot in their stories—with the result that there 
are fewer specimens of experimental writing 
which properly belong in a writer’s notebook.” 
Booxs 1n Brier. The Forum for December. 


“What I would hope for, rather, is the more 
careful, rational, and judicious appraisal of the 
budding, genuine talents among certain of our 
younger playwrights and not the easy and lofty 
disposing of them on grounds of moral prejudice, 
personal distaste for theme, so-called unpleasant- 
ness of episode, and other such deplorable exter- 
nals of the critical craft.” Tue Tueatre. By 
George Jean Nathan. Vanity Fair for December. 


“Items of literary note: Lewis Mumford’s 
‘Brown Decades,’ by which he means America in 
the Eighties, and Henry Canby’s ‘Classic Ameri- 
cans, both published by Harcourt, Brace; Thorn- 
ton Wilder's plays, published by Coward, Mc- 
Cann. Lizette Woodworth Reese’s ‘York Road,’ 
leisured, witty essays, which are literature (Farrar 
and Rinehart); Petrarch’s ‘Sonnets,’ newly and 
beautifully translated by Joseph Auslander. . . .” 
Booxs ror Curisrmas, By F. F. The Golden 
Book for December. 
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The Writer's 
Feature Article Contest 


The closing date of this contest has been extended to 
February 1, because of an apparent misunderstanding on the 
part of many contributors. The contest, as announced in con- 
nection with our current series on newspaper work, offered 
prizes for “feature stories.” Undoubtedly our readers know 
that the newspaper term, “feature story,” never means fiction, 
but applies only to a general news feature article, written in 
entertaining style. However, early returns indicate that the 
rules were reprinted elsewhere with the impression that fiction 
was permissible. ‘The contest is, therefore, extended to give 
every one a chance to send articles in accordance with the 
following rules. 


RULES, CONDITIONS, AND PRIZES 


Select some brief newspaper author’s full name and address. 


clipping which seems to contain 
possibilities for a feature article. 


Work out a feature article based 
on the newspaper clipping. The 
length limit is 2000 words. 


Pin the original newspaper clip- 
ping, containing name and date 
of the newspaper, to your fea- 
ture article. 


Each manuscript must be orig- 
inal (never before published), 
typewritten, and contain the 


First prize. ; 
Second prize . ; 
Third prize. ; 


More than one manuscript may 
be submitted by one person. 


Send your manuscript to Con- 
test Editor, 309 College House, 
Harvard Square, Cambridge, 
Mass. 


The contest will close January 
31, 1932, and prizes will be an- 
nounced in the March issue. As 
for timeliness of subject matter, 
the article will be judged as of 
the date received. 


- . $50.00 
- «+ $25.00 
.  _« $10.00 


Five prizes of one year’s : subscription to THE WRITER. 


Only manuscripts which are accompanied by a stamped, addressed return 
envelope will be returned at the close of the contest. 


A TIP TO REMEMBER 


“Feature ‘stories’ are the tidbits, the relish, the extra information presented in 
entertaining form, which the newspaper uses to lighten its columns of reported 
facts and its page of serious editorials. And this purpose the feature writer must 
bear in mind.”"—From “Writing a Feature Story,” in Tue Wrrrer for November. 








MANUSCRIPTS neatly and accurately typed 
by an experienced Authors’ typist, 50c. per 1000 
words with carbon copy. Poetry ic. per line. 


HELEN. E. STREET 


123 North 10th Street Olean, N. Y. 








$323,000 IN PRIZES! 


Announced in one issue of CONTEST NEWS. Given 
by manufacturers, publishers, etc., for slogan, titles, 
recipes, jokes, a a etc. 


ths’ subscription to CON- 

SPECI AL: TEST NEWS and pful 32-page 
booklet, “HOW To Prepare Manu- 

scripts ‘and CONT EST ENTRIES,” 

both for $1.00. Single copy Contest News, 25c (coin). 


CONTEST NEWS, Station A-85, Toledo, Ohio 








The 4-Point Plan! 


THIS PLAN, which has helped hundreds of writers, 
embraces: 


1. MARKETING of salable stories and ar- 
ticles, for 10%. 
2. THOROUGH CRITICISM of MSS. need- 


in: 

3. R REVISION, at no extra cost, of stories of 
sufficient merit. 

4. COLLABORATION on suitable stories. 


A modest handling charge is required: $1.00 per MS. 
up to 3,000 words; 30c per 1,000 words for longer 
MSS.-—Plus one-way postage. Note: Charges RE- 
FUNDED on salable material! 


THIS MAY BE YOUR OPPORTUNITY. Investigate! 


CHARLES P. GORDON 
Box TW-148 DANTE, VIRGINIA 











MANUSCRIPTS correctly and neatly typed. 
Samples and prices on application. 


GERTRUDE B. ELLIS, Authors’ Typist 


46 Shepard Street CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 











OOK Manuscripts Wanted 


All fas veneer (Novel length), 
Verse, Business, Religion, Travel, Medicine, 
Science, World War, Professions, History, Poli- 
tics, Sports, Humor, Juveniles, Miscellaneous. 
Prose (30,000 words and up); Verse (book-size 
collections). Friendly reading free, and prompt 
report. 

DORRANCE & COMPANY, Inc. 

DREXEL BLDG. — General Book Fublishers — PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





RECOMMENDED BOOKS FOR WRITERS 


ADVANCED PROBLEMS OF THE 
FICTION WRITER 


By John Gallishaw 


A discussion of basic plot patterns by the 
well-known teacher, critic, and author of 
“The Only Two Ways to Write a Story” 


and “Twenty Problems of the 
Writer.” 


Fiction 
$3.50 


WRITING FOR PROFIT 
By Donald Wilhelm 


Sound, practical advice to young writers, 
presented from the viewpoint of developing 
the proper technique in securing material, in 
adapting it, and in presenting it properly. 

3 


THE WRITERS’ BOOK-SHELF, 
HarvARD SQUARE, CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


Enclosed find 


THE MAGAZINE ARTICLE 


strategy of writing magazine articles that sell, 
and outlines from practical experience the 
requirements and possibilities of the market. 


THE COMMERCIAL SIDE OF 


about 
serial rights, second serial rights, stage and 
motion-picture rights, the value of literary 
agents, and many other important questions. 


and mail, 


By Robert P. Crawford 
This book explains the technique and 


$3.00 


LITERATURE 
By Michael Joseph 


A book that tells you all you need to know 
approaching publishers, copyright, 


$2.50 











